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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Congres de Peneme, par M.De Praprt, Ancien Ar- 
chevéque de Malines. Paris. Bechet Ainé. 1825. 


A EtHover a considerable length of time has elapsed, since 
it was announced that the Spanish American states had 
agreed to depute representatives to a general congress, yet 
we believe that the idea of holding such an assembly is by 
no means abandoned. On the contrary, the most recent 
intelligence from those States mentions the appointment of 
some of the plenipotentiaries who are to attend at Panama, 
and there seems no reason to doubt that the congress will be 
constituted and conducted in such a manner, as that it will 
command universal attention and respect. | 
With the exception of the Achzan league, and the general 
legislature of the North American states, history furnishes 
no example of the union of a number of republics for the 
purpose of providing for their common safety. The accession 
of strength and of moral influence which such an assembly is 
calculated to confer on Mexico, Guatemala, Columbia, Buenos 
Ayres, Chili, and Peru, will probably induce them to con- 
sider, whether they cannot meet periodically, and form a 
closer connection than that which at present subsists between 
them. The states of the Rio de la Plata will no doubt also be 
represented at the Congress, but it seems as yet uncertain 
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whether the empire of Brazil will claim a voice in its deliber- 
ations, or, if it will, whether it shall be admitted. This 
question is one of no slight importance to the Emperor, as 
well as to the republics surrounding him, and the arrange- 
ment of it will afford some indication of the fate which awaits 
the only throne in the New World. It certainly seems to be 
the fashion at Rio Janeiro to throw ridicule upon the ap- 
proaching Congress, but that court will probably discover 
that it would derive infinitely more advantage from joining 
the Spanish American league, than it can ever hope for from 
the Holy Alliance. 

The results of the latter combination have already shewn 
themselves in Spain, by stripping her one by one of her most 
valuable colonies, by affrighting foreign merchants of ever 
country from her shores, by rendering her best and her ablest 
citizens, exiles and mendicants, and by reducing the King 
himself and his government to a condition of impotence and 
poverty, such as never before disgraced a sovereign actually 
sitting on the throne of his kingdom. Ferdinand VII. is 


nothing more at this moment than a mere theatrical king, — 


dressed up in tinsel, with a pasteboard crown, and a gilt 
sceptre, fretting his hour away in empty pageantry, conscious 
the while, if he have any manly faculty about him, of the real 
wretchedness which lives beneath his tawdry robes. And for 
this he may thank the Holy Alliance. For if that supreme 
police 6f Europe had not sent its legions to his succour, he 
would have been compelled, in spite of his personal imbecility, 
to.yield to the influence of liberal principles, and to have 


fixed the true foundation of a Prince’s happiness in the pros- ° 


perity and the affections of his people. 

France would in time have reduced herself to a situation 
similar to that of Spain, if the pervading principles of the 
charter, an active and in some measure a free press, the ex- 
istence .of her chambers, and the extent of her commercial 
connections, had not obliged her by the mere force of cir- 
cumstances to disencumber at least her own national career, 
as much as possible, from the incubus of the Holy Alliance. 
Her recognition of Hayti is likely to be followed up by a 
similar policy towards the Spanish American states, and as 
such a proceeding on her part would be an open infraction of 
the anti-democratic league which she has so long observed, 


she must cease to be a member of it, and so far she must 
essentially contribute to its dissolution. 


Widely different indeed from the principles which pre- 
vailed at Vienna, are those which have summoned the Con- 
gress that is to be held at Panama. To indicate the probable 
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labours of that assembly, to mark its importance, and to 
speculate on the consequences which its decrees are likely to 
produce not only in Spanish America but in Europe, are the 
principal objects which M. De Prapr has proposed to him- 
self in the publication whose title stands at the head of this 
article. ‘The Abbé has signalized himself by his activity in 
tracing to their remote contingencies, some of the greatest 
events which have happened within the last twenty-five years. 
In his efforts to outrun the sober reflections of practical men 
he has exposed himself occasionally to the most blighting of 
all imputations, that of empiricism; he has often shewn him- 
self a theoretical and sometimes a most eccentric politician ; 
but it would be doing him great injustice not to acknowledge, 
that he now and then evinces a portion of sagacity, which, 
though it is not sufficiently predominant to stamp his writings 
with a character of authority, is nevertheless sufficient to com- 
pensate for their mistakes, and to render even his boldest 
speculations worthy of our attention. His exordium is 
characteristic. 


‘ A Congress in America! A Congress of the people! Every 
dog has his day! A Congress for the purpose of putting an end 
to the war carried on by Europe against America, and to establish 
the relations of one part of the globe with the other portions of 
it! Heavens! what an age is this we live in! Productive as it is 
‘of so much novelty and grandeur, what is to become of the his- 
tory of the future, what even of that of the olden time? What 
epoch of the world has ever witnessed an assembly gathered from 
the bosom of so vast a territory, and destined to decide on such 
momentous interests ?’ 


The Abbé exclaims, in a transport of enthusiasm, that if 
age had not chained him to his native soil, he would forth- 
with proceed to the seat of the Congress ; and after giving vent 
to his feelings through a page or two of high-flown metaphor, 
he states the subjects upon which that assembly is to deliberate, 
and which, according to the official announcement of the Co- 
lumbian minister for foreign affairs, are to be as follows: 


‘ 1. To form or to renew, in the most solemn manner, a perpe- 
tual league between all the new states of America against Spain, 

‘ 2. To publish a manifesto, setting forth the justice of their 
cause, and the system of their policy towards the other powers of 
the Christian world. 

‘ 3. To agree upon a treaty of navigation and commerce be- 
tween themselves as allies and confederates. 

‘ 4. To decide whether they should form a coalition for the 
purpose of delivering the islands of Cuba and Porto-Rico from 
the yoke of Spain, and if so, what contingent of men and money 
each should furnish. 
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‘ 5. To take measures for carrying on war in concert in the seas 
and on the coasts of Spain. 


‘ 6. To determine if these measures should be extended to the 
Canaries ‘and the Philippine isles.’ 
_. The above questions are to be submitted to the consider- 
ation of the belligerent powers exclusively; the following will 


occupy the attention of the belligerent and neutral powers in 
common. 


‘ 1. To decide on the best means for giving efficacy to the de- 
claration of the President of the United States concerning any 
future project of colonizing the American territory, and also those 
for resisting every attempt to interfere in the domestic affairs of 
the new states. 


‘ 2. To fix in concert the disputed principles of the law of na- 


tions, and particularly those which are applicable to questions 


arising between belligerent and neutral powers. 

‘ 3. To arrange on what footing they should place their poli- 
tical and commercial relations with colonies which, like Hayti, are 
or shall hereafter be separated from their mother countries, with- 
out being recognized by any power, American or European.’ 


Here, indeed, is an outline of proceedings worthy of the 
natural grandeur of the territories for which it has been 
sketched. What a change has been wrought in their desti- 
nies within a comparatively short space of time! It is but 
eight or ten years ago since rione but a few enlightened minds 
evinced any degree of curiosity concerning the progress of 
the insurrection in those vast provinces. Now their pro- 
ceedings are as generally and as keenly enquired into as those 
of the European nations; no important discussion arises, in 
which Spanish America is not directly or indirectly interested; 
the people every where feel a desire of being connected with 
the new states, and in two or three years, few will be found 
even to defend the miserable policy which still prevents that 
desire from being fulfilled on the Continent. 

With respect to the war which the new states meditate 
against Spain, it is not for the purpose of avenging upon her 
the oppression which she exercised in their fine country, but 
simply of compelling her to give up that vexatious though feeble 
system of hostility, which she has so long and so hopelessly 
carried on against them. Nevertheless, in its consequences, 
such a war, if it be commenced, will only afford a fresh and a 
signal proof of that ever-vigilant justice, which in due season 
visits nations as well as individuals, exacting a full measure of 
retribution for the wrongs of which they have been guilty. 
What effect the appearance of a few Columbian and Mexican 
frigates on the Spanish coast, might have upon the political 
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parties in the interior, whose very breathings are at present 
suppressed under the iron hand of power, it is hardly possible 
to conjecture. Such an array of American force would be 
only the first step in that contest, which the complete Opposi- 
tion of their civil and political systems will sooner or later 
produce between the two hemispheres. 


‘ Thus,’ observes the Abbe, ‘ America enters into the political 
and social world ; it sees and hears every thing that is passing, the 
conflict of opinions, the vacillation and the contradiction that 
exist in the elementary principles of social order, and an immense 
mass of evil produced by arbitrary government in those countries 
which it deforms. Common sense has taught America not to trust 
her fortunes to such a tempestuous sea, but to establish them on 
that solid basis, which is to be found in the true principles of so- 
ciety. Ina word, America claims for herself that universal right 
which she is willing to allow to others: at Panama, she will declare 
the rights of a new community in its relations with all mankind. 
Hitherto a few states —as yet too few —have proclaimed the rights 
of citizens; theirs were private acts, the effect of which was 
confined within their own circle: at Panama the scene will be 
infinitely enlarged: there one part of the globe will declare to 
its other divisions, that “ right is a tutelar and an impartial divi- 
nity for all. Behold what the nature of things has done. I take 
it at its source, where it is pure and exempt from the adulteration 
of passion, prejudice, and interest. Right acknowledges no limit- 
ation as totime; it will be the only rule of my conduct towards 
you, and the only rule which I shall acknowledge in your conduct 
towards me.” 

‘ The Congress of Panama is, therefore, in the nature of Ame- 
rican events ; it is the necesary result of a revolution that has pur- 
sued its career with a uniformity and a rapidity quite peculiar 
amongst all the revolutions recorded in history. The liberation of 
Holland and of Switzerland cost forty or fifty years of war, and ten 
years at the utmost have completed the vast changes in America. 
All its districts have attained their object almost at the same mo- 
ment, and all are equally anxious for a definite solution of their in- 
terests, and a complete arrangement with all other parts of the 
world. Nothing is more natural in itself, or more just towards 
others. War without an object is an atrocity unworthy of beings 
endowed with reason: the instinct of destruction and carnage be- 
longs only to the brute. An equivocal and a disputed existence is 
surrounded by dangers; America knows those which she has to 
encounter, and she feels also her strength and her value. She 
demands that security for herself, which is only the common 
right of man in relation with society, and when delivered from 
her external enemies, she will proceed to the consolidation of her 
institutions. Such is the noble and legitimate object which sum- 
mons her representatives to Panama, and charges them with a 
mission the most extensive and the most elevated with which 
diplomacy has yet been acquainted.’ 
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It hardly required a chapter such as that which M. De Prapr 
has devoted to a parallel between her ancient colonies and 
Spain, to shew that the latter has very little chance of restor- 
ing them to her dominion. In her least embarrassed hour 
since her happy return to the sway of Ferdinand, she was in- 
capable of making even a vigorous attempt against the rising 
independence of the new states. What can she do now when 
she scarcely possesses even the shadow of a regularly con- 
stituted government? Her court is nothing more than a 
scene of low intrigue; her cabinet, if it deserve to be so called, 
is continually changed, unfortunately without any alteration 
in its system; her army is without pay, her ports and arsenals 
without vessels and without arms, and her extensive coasts 
without trade. Such is her destitute state, that, but for the 
presence of the French garrison, it is impossible that her 
government could go on even fora day. The same obstinate 
folly which has lost America to Ferdinand, will separate also 
from his crown, the possessions of Cuba, Porto Rico, the Ca- 
naries, the Philippines,“every island over which he claims au- 
thority, and, perhaps, finally, even Spain itself. The fol- 
lowing observations upon this subject deserve to be translated : 


‘ European governments fear revolutions and republics as 
the consequences of revolutions; an apprehension justly founded 
on the manner in which public affairs are governed by men who 
have all the appearance of secretly desiring the diffusion of 
democracy. Does not Spain seem to play such a part by her 
unfortunate desire of governing every thing? By her obstinate 
perseverance in endeavouring to keep possession of America by 
force of arms, she drove that country into republicanism. From 
this lesson, however, Spain has derived no instruction; she still 
goes on in her old career, and will not deviate from it until she 
brings the enemy to her door. And should such a case arrive, 
who can calculate the effects of a call to independence, addressed 
to millions of men harassed by a system of misrule which is deeply 
injurious, not only to themselves and their country, but to man- 
kind in general. Spain, by her inconsiderate conduct, has thus 
become a sort of conductor, by means of which independence 
and republicanism pass from country to country.’ 


In perfecting their plans of domination, arbitrary govern- 
ments appear seldom to consider, that there is such a thing 
as reaction constantly preparing or operating in the moral 
world. ‘The more solid and the more refined the schemes of 
their policy seem to the judgment of those who arrange them, 
the more deeply and the more extensively sown are the seeds 
of resistance, and the more certain they are to bear abund-— 
ance of fruit in the proper season. In this respect the 
Congress of Panama will utter principles, differing in no slight 
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degree from those propounded at Laybach. For example, 
it will not have the folly to declare that “ to princes alone 
appertain the right of modifying the institutions of their 
states by spontaneous acts of their own will, and that for 
their conduct they are responsible only to God!” Such an 
outrage as this upon the common sense of mankind sinks 
deeper into the mind, than the most inflammatory declamations 
of the most practised demagogues. 

Among the subjects to be discussed at the approaching 
Congress, we have mentioned that of giving efficacy to the 
declaration of the President of the United States, against 
permitting the establishment of any new colonies in the ter- 
ritory of the Union. This prohibition of course implies no 
more than the assertion of exclusive sovereignty over the 
countries pow comprehended within the circle of the United 
States. The declaration seems to have been principally 
intended * for the information” of Russia, which had 
evinced a disposition to extend its settlements on the north- 
western coast of the new continent. The introduction 
of this question into the list of those which are to be 
discussed at Panama, will probably be foliowed by the 
admission of a minister from the United States into the 
Congress, and perhaps prepare the way for an extension of 
the new league beyond the limits which were originally 
contemplated. 

It is to be hoped that the commercial regulations which 
are to be agreed upon at the Congress, will be framed on a 
sound and liberal basis. ‘The immense extent of their coast, 
and the innumerable rivers which intersect their continent in 
all directions, will necessarily render the inhabitants active and 
enterprising in maritime pursuits. It were pity if their ex- 
ertions should be embarrassed by any of those ill-advised 
restrictions, which so long fettered the commerce‘of this coun- 
try, and which, now that they are, in principle, exploded, 
we hope never again to see revived in any shape, or under 
any circumstances. The recognition of Hayti by France 
will probably induce the Congress to review the narrow basis, 
upon which the question concerning it appears to have been 
framed by the Colombian minister. It is a singular fact that 
the United States and England have long treated that island 
as an independent power, and that neither has yet received 
an envoy from it. It seems that the slave-system pursued in 
our West Indian colonies, and in the United States, has 
interposed to prevent Hayti from being treated in the same 
manner as other independent states, lest too much encourage- 
ment to revolt might thereby be afforded to the black popu- 
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lation. But the Spanish American states have no cause for 
entertaining “a jealousy of this description, as ‘slavery never 
assumed, amongst them, any of those cruel features which 
have marked it out elsewhere for the detestation of mankind. 
‘It would ‘well become them to give their neighbours a 
getierous example on this subject, and even to go farther by 
‘Joining with England in declaring the slave-trade piracy. 
Such are the most important of those questions which are 
to be submitted to the Congress of Panama, in the discussion 
of which we have not uniformly followed M. Dre Prapt, 
for, in truth, his ideas are in general so vague, and they are 
clothed in such‘a mass of verbiage, that it is often difficult 
to discover what the ex-prelate is about. Wethank him, 
however, for calling public-attention to a subject so novel, 
and,’ in ‘many respects, so important, as that which he has 
treated in this little'‘work. Ittends, in some degree, to pre- 
pare us for the events which are to come, and it opens a 
field of ‘speculation, that enables us to imagine at least some 


portion of the splendid destinies, which seem to await the 
new states of Spanish America. 





Art. II. William Tell; a Drama. Translated from the German 
of Frepreric ScuHitter. London. 1825. 


“Fy story furnishes few subjects which leave a more defined 
and lasting impression on the memory, than the dread- 

ful trial ‘of his skill in archery which Willian Tell was wan- 
‘tonly compelled to make, and the noble vengeance. which 
impelled him to achieve the freedom of his country. It is a 
theme worthy of the proudest period of Greek or Roman 
story ;' to either of which it would seem rather to belong than 
to that of the pastoral mountains of Switzerland. Yet, in- 
teresting as it assuredly is, in every point of view, whether 
we regard the facts or the consequences connected with 
it, we hardly know of any subject less fitted for, dramatic 
representation. ‘The principal incident, which exhibits the 
father striking down with his arrow the apple from the 
head of his child, cannot be transferred to the stage, on 
account of the mechanical difficulties attending it. Yet 
it is this scene which, in the narrative, awakens the deep- 
est sympathy of the reader. We watch the preparations, the 
“placing of the child, the arrangement of the soldiery, the 
bending of 'the bow, with breathless anxiety; and when the 

arrow has sped, and left the innocent untouched, we are as 
much relieved as if the occurrence had actually taken place be- 
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fore us. So agitating is the interest of this triumph of nature 
over authority, that, in comparison with that triumph, the 
remaining portion of the story is tedious and redundant. 
Conspiracies are very much the same in every play. A few 
indignant advocates of revolt meet together, declaim over 
their respective wrongs, pledge their mutual oaths, take mea- 
sures for the accomplishment of their object, enlist as many 
as they can in the cause, and, after a due course of success or 
of failure, they subdue the oppressor in the end, or are sacri- 
ficed to his better fortune. ‘This description of plot has been 
so often made use of, that it is now almost grown obsolete; 
and the main incident being removed, such a confederacy is 
the only foundation for an acting play, that remains in the 
history of William Tell. 

But although every attempt to represent this subject on the 
stage has failed, and must always fail, it is a theme, never- 
theless, susceptible of considerable effect in a dramatic poem. 
The associations of the smiling scenery of Switzerland with 
the events that led to her too transitory freedom, the en- 
thusiasm of her people, their attachment to their native vales, 
the simplicity of their occupations, contrasted with the gran- 
deur of the glaciers which frown over their villages, and the 
tempests which sometimes desolate them, are all impalpable 
to the skill of the actor; but, under the touch of a true poet, 
they are reflected in their natural colours on the mind of the 
reader, and there is nothing connected with them in charac- 
ter or sentiment, which he may not be taught to feel. 

It is in this point of view that we propose to consider the 
drama before us. As a stage play it is one of the least effect- 
ive which ScHILLER has written; but, as a poem, it may per- 
haps be ranked in the higher class of his productions. It is 
full of noble appeals to the sympathies of freemen, and to the 
affections of all men, under whatever form of government 
they exist. The translation is in many parts very unequal to 
the original in the sustained dignity and fire of its expression ; 
but it is, upon the whole, a respectable version, considering 
the difficulties of the task. ‘The story is so familiar to every 
body, that we need not detain the reader with any analysis of 
it, but shall proceed at once to the opening of the first act. 
And here we cannot pass over with indifference, the pictur- 
esque and appropriate scene in which the poet, after the ex- 
ample of the Greeks, introduces a kind of chorus. 


‘ Ahigh rocky shore on the lake of the four Cantons, opposite 
Schwitz. The lake forms a bay in the land: a cottage near the 
shore: a fisher-boy conducting a boat. Over the lake are seen 
the green meadows, villages, and farm-houses of Schwitz, illu- 
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minated by the sun. On the left of the spectator 
peaks of the Haken cans Ae dail, on ‘rae “4 
the distance, the snow-mountains. Before the curtain a 
heard the Ranz‘des vaches, and the harmonious tinkling of the 
cow-bells, which are prolonged for some time into the opening 
act. 
‘ Fisher-boy (2x the boat sings). 
‘ The lake’s smiling waters to bathing invite : 
On the green shore the boy slumbers lost in delight 
For the music he hears 
Is of lutes soft and sweet, 
Or the voices of angels 
Who in paradise meet ; 
And as he awakes to the joys of the blest, 
The waters are murmuring over his breast, 
From the deep cries a voice, 
Thou art mine, lovely boy, 
I entice the fond dreamer, 
I lure to destroy ! 


‘ Shepherd (on the mountain). 


¢ Ye meadows farewell ! 

Ye green sunny pastures ! 

The shepherd must leave you, 

The summer is gone. 
We shall hither return the mountains among, 
When the cuckoo calls, with the bird’s early song, 
When the vales their fresh vesture of flowers display, 
And the fountains burst forth in the sunshine of May. 

Ye meadows farewell ! 

Ye green sunny pastures ! 

The shepherd must leave you, 

The summer is gone. 


« Hunter of the Alps (appears opposite on the top of the cliffs). 


‘ The heights are thundering, and trembles the bridge, 
But nought scares the hunter on yon dizzy ridge: 
O’er mountains of ice 
Undaunted he goes, 
Where spring never blossoms, 
And flower never blows. 
Below him an ocean of mist from his ken 
Conceals in its darkness the dwellings of men. 
Thro’ the rents of clouds only 
The dim world is seen, 
Deep under the vapour 
The vallies of green.’ 


This scene prepares the mind for the tempest which suc- 
ceeds. 
‘ A hollow crackling runs along the glacier, 
The Mytenstein draws on his cap, and cold 
Blows trom the Wetterlock the rising blast.’ 


While 
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While the storm is still muttering in the distance, and the 
waters of the lake are beginning to feel its influence, Conrad 
Baumgarten runs breathless to a fisherman who is drawing in 
his nets, and implores him to loose the boat and ferry nim over 
to the other side. Conrad had just slain one of the Imperial 
bailiffs for attempting to dishonour his bed, and Austrian sol- 
diers are pressing close upon his flight. But the storm in- 
creases, the fisherman refuses to encounter the raging waters, 
when William Tell appears, and, upon hearing Conrad’s story, 
springs into the boat and steers him over in safety. While 
they are contending with the storm, the soldiers approach, 
and by the brutal vengeance which they inflict on the neigh- 
bourhood, they excite indignation against the tyranny that 
ruled Switzerland. ‘That indignation is increased by the con- 
duct of Gesler, another of the Imperial bailiffs, towards 
Stauffacher, a man respected throughout his canton, and by 
the erection of a dungeon-keep at Altorf, for the purpose of 
overawing the refractory spirits of Uri. Scarce a day passes 
that some new act of lawless violence is not committed by the 
minions of the Austrian; but their despotism is carried to its 
extreme point by the erection of a hat von a stick in Altorf, 
to which the people were ordered to pay homage, in token of 
their submission to the Emperor, This act spreads the dis- 
content through the lower orders of the people ; and thus the 
flame gathers force on all sides, and is ready to explode, when 
news is brought of a fresh atrocity. Melchtal of Unterwalden 
was obliged to fly his canton for striking a tax-gatherer who 
seized his oxen in the plough: his father was summoned to 
account for his son’s absence; but not being able to do so, he 
was punished by the loss of his eyes. The communication of 
this intelligence to Melchtal is managed with a good deal of 
dramatic effect, and the commeneement of it bears a striking 
resemblance to the scene in Macbeth where Macduff hears of 
that “ fell swoop” which deprived him of * all his little ones.” 
But the lamentation of Melchtal is widely different from those: 
accents of nature which burst from the heart of Macduff. 
ScuitieR has here presented us with a striking example of a 
fault which. is common te most of our modern dramatic writers, 
that of making an individual, supposed to be under the in- 
Huence of extraordinary emotion, speak so much and so finely 
about his feelings, that we are at length convinced he has no 
feelings at all. True passion is broken and rude in its ex 
pression; it comes like a storm, int gusts; it exhausts the most 
emphatic language in a few wo rds, and then is silent: m1 
feelings melt into tears, or are gaffocated in Frage. e ask, 


would any son, really agitated Ps .. Melchtal is supposed “ ' 
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and from such a cause, enlarge upon his father’s misery in 


language like this ? — 


‘ Oh! ’tis a noble, noble gift of heaven, 
The gift of light. — Each being lives on light, 
And all creation feels its gladdening power ! 
The plants themselves turn joyful to the light : 
And ‘he amidst the night must groping sit 
Of an eternal darkness. Him revives 
No longer the warm meadow’s vivid green ; 
No more can he the floweret’s melting dyes, 
The roseate-tinted glacier more behold. 
To die, —is nothing, — nothing! but to live, 
And not to see, —is misery indeed ! 
Why do you look at me so piteously ? 
I have two glistening eyes, and cannot give 
One to my poor blind father, — not a ray, — 
The faintest glimmering of that flood of light, 
Which bursts upon my eyes in dazzling splendour.’ 


It is the poet who here appears, and not the character — 
it is ScHILLER, and not Melchtal. The same observation 
applies to the remainder of the scene, not a short one, in 
which there is a great deal of misplaced declamation. 

The progress of the action is unnecessarily embarrassed 
by the introduction of the Baron von Attinghausen, and 
Rudenz, his nephew. The object of the episode to which 
they belong is merely to exhibit the influence of Bertha, 
the beloved of Rudenz, who persuades him to exchange his 
prospects at court for a career of nobler ambition in assisting 
the cause of liberty. The conspirators, in the mean time, 
agree to meet armed at Rutli. Melchtal and his friends 
are first at the place of rendezvous. ‘The scene is a charm- 
ing one. 


‘ Melchtal. The mountain-pass opens—follow me, quick! 
I know the little cross, which crowns that rock: 
We've reach’d the goal, — we are at Rutli. 


‘ Winhelried. Hark ! 
‘ Sewa. It is quite empty. | 
‘ Meier. None arriv’d; We are 


The first upon the ground, — we Unterwaldners. 
‘ Melchtal. How goes the night ? 


‘ Baumgarten. The watch has just cried two 
Upon the Selisberg. [A sound of bells in the distance. 
‘ Meier. Be still, and listen ! 


‘ Am Buhel. The matin-bell of the low forest-chapel 
Sounds sweetly over from the shore of Schwitz. 
‘ Von Der Flue. The air is clear, and bears the sound so 


far. 
‘ Melchtal. 
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‘ Melchtal. Go some, and gather wood, that we may have 
A cheerful fire, when our companions come. 
[Z'wo peasants go out. 
‘ Sewa. It is a lovely night! The tranquil lake 
Lies like a polish’d mirror. | 
‘ Am Buhel. They will have 
An easy passage over. 
‘ Winhelried (pointing to the lake). Ah! see there! 
See you nought yonder 
‘ Meier. Yes indeed! ’Tis strange ! 
A rainbow in the middle of the night ! 
‘ Melchtal. ’Tis form’d by the reflection of the moon. 
‘ Von Der Flue. It is a wond’rous sign, and seldom 
known; 
Many have liv’d who ne’er have seen the like. 
‘ Sewa. Look! now ’tis doubled! There’s a paler one. 
‘ Baumgarten. What boat is that which glides so 
smoothly under ? 
‘ Melchtal. It is the bark of Stauffacher : the brave man 
Makes not his comrades wait.’ 


The conspirators from Uri, Schwitz, and Unterwalden 
being assembled, the three mountain tribes renew their ancient 
bond of friendship, and the poet takes occasion to introduce 
an old tradition, handed down in song, which represents 
them as originally descended from the north, whence their 
forefathers emigrated in consequence of a famine. The tra- 
dition is curious, but too long for our purpose. Referrin 
to their history, ScHILLER also, in some very eloquent oa 
vigorous verses, asserts the ancient title of the Swiss to their 
freedom, and maintains that the only connection they had 
with the Emperor consisted in his giving them his protection, 
in return for which they defended him from his foes. 


‘ For this is the sole duty of the free, 
The country to defend which shelters them.’ 


The following lines are so forcible, and so applicable to 
the state of Switzerland in the present day, that we cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of transcribing them. 


¢ « That which is our’s no Emperor can bestow, 
And if the empire should refuse us justice, 
Little need we the empire in our mountains,” 
So spake our fathers: and shall we endure 
The shame of this new yoke, — from foreign slave 
Bear what no Emperor has dar’d to impose ? 
This soil have we created to ourselves 
By labour of our hands; this ancient forest, 
Once only the wild haunt of prowling bears, 
Have chang’d into a dwelling fit for man; . 
he 
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Rigid criticism might object to some figures and expres- 
sions in this passage, as being strained beyond the limits of 
good taste; but such faults may be excused for the sake of 
the manly sentiments which the lines convey. 

All this time Tell, who is properly represented as a man 
of deeds, not of words, is well aware of the feeling that is 
abroad ; and when he finds it approaching to a crisis, he 
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The dragon’s poisonous brood, which from the marsh 
Spread desolation through the land, have slain; 
The veil of mist, which in eternal grey 
Hung o’er the wilderness, have torn aside ; 
Have sprung the solid rock ; and o’er the abyss 
Thrown for the traveller a steady bridge ; 
By the possession of a thousand years 
The ground is ours, — and shall the stranger now, 
The slave of princes, come to forge us chains, 
And on our own inheritance do us shame ! 
Is there no help for tyranny like this ? 
(4 great agitation amongst the people. 
Yes ! tyrant-power has limits ! When the oppress’d 
No longer can find justice, when the load 
No longer can be borne, — with trusting spirit 
He springs from earth to heaven, and downward brings 
Those rights which hang above, inalienable, 
And indestructible as are the stars. 
Nature’s primeval law returns again, 
‘Where man stands in his native strength alone 
Oppos’d to man, and as a last resort, 
When other means have fail’d, within his hand, 
Is plac’d the sword. Against the arm of power, 
We stand our dearest treasures to defend, — 
Our wives, our children, and our native land.’ 








hastens with his son to Altorf. There he refuses to pay 
homage to the Austrian hat, and for this crime he is ordered 
by Gesler to shoot the apple from the head of his child. 
This scene is feebly executed, indeed it would be extremely 
difficult for any writer to add to, or vary, the interest which 
the mere relative positions of the father and son excite. 
ScHILLER has endeavoured to help the weakness of this scene 
by comments upon the deed itself, among which we meet the 
following passage of rank bombast, supposed to be uttered 
by a fisherman: 


‘ To aim at his child’s head! Never before 


Was such an act enjoin’d upon a father ! 

And shall not nature, with wild horror pale, 
Revolt against it ?— Oh! I should not wonder, 
To see the rocks bow themselves to the lake! 
Each pinnacle to see, each tower of ice, 


Which 
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Which ne’er were thaw’d since first they were created, 
Down from their lofty summits melt like snow! 

The mountains splinter, and the ancient cliffs 

Fall in; a second deluge drown the earth, 

And sweep away the abodes of living men !’ 


The iniquity of Gesler is consummated by ordering Tell to 
be imprisoned after his ;frank confession, that if the first 
arrow touched his child, he had a second prepared for the 
tyrant himself. Tell is ordered to be taken in chains to 
Kussnacht, Gesler’s castle, and, in order to secure his victim, 
the Bailiff directs him to be put on board his own boat at 
Fluellen. As they sail over the lake they encounter another 
storm, which gives rise to some fine verses. 


‘ Fisherman. Woe to the vessel, which now on its way 
Is rock’d in this terrific cradle! Here 
The helmsman and the helm alike are useless! 
The storm is master. Wind and water play 
At ball with man. Distant or near, no ba 
Offers its friendly shelter, and the rocks, 
Precipitous and rugged, frown upon him, 
Inhospitably rude, nor to his view 
Ought shew, except their bare and flinty breasts. 
‘ Boy. Father, a bark comes from Fluellen hither ! 


‘ Fisherman. God help the unhappy people. When the 
storm 


Is once entangled in this glen of waters, 

It rages like som. savage beast of prey, 

Which ’gainst its prison’s iron grating beats, 

And howling strives in vain to find an outlet ; 

For all around the rocks a barrier form, 

Which, high as heaven, walls in the narrow pass.’ 


It is in this tempest, however, that Tell finds his safety. 
The vessel becomes unmanageable; and upon its being repre- 
sented to Gesler that Tell was an excellent pilot, he orders 
his chains to be unbound upon condition that the prisoner 
would take charge of the helm. ‘Tell guided the boat near a 
ledge of rock, sprang out, and left the petty tyrant and his 
crew to their chance of the elements. ‘The narrative of Tell’s 
miraculous escape is well told. Urged now by a double 
vengeance, he proceeds towards Kussnacht by a short route, 
and, armed with his faithful bow, he lies in ambush for 
Gesler over a narrow pass which he must traverse on his 
way to his castle. Here Gesler is met by a poor woman, 
who petitions him for the release of her husband from prison ; 
but her prayer only induces the Bailiff to threaten fresh 
outrages against the freedom of the country, and while he is 
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thus employed, his heart is transfixed by an arrow from an 
unseen hand. Gesler felt and exclaimed that it was Tell’s. 
The fifth act, which follows this scene, might have been 
altogether spared. It has nothing to do with the main 
incidents of the drama. It is taken up with the intelligence 
of the assassination of the Emperor, the return of Tell to 
his family, and the proclamation of the freedom of Switzer- 
land. The two last results might have been left to the 
imagination after the death of Gesler, and the death co” the 
Emperor lessens the merit of Tell and his brother con- 
spirators in accomplishing the object which they had in view. 
In every respect the fifth act is a redundancy, and there is 
nothing in the poetry or the situations to compensate for the 
trouble which the perusal of it imposes on the reader. 





Art. III. Storia della Letteratura Italiana, dall’ Origine della 
Lingua fino al Secolo XIX., del Cavaliere GruszprE Marrel, 
Regio Bavaro Consigliere, &c. Ad uso della Publica e Privata 
Istruzione. 3 Vols. 8vo. Milano. 1825. 


ry-HE history and critical analysis of Italian literature are 

subjects no longer gifted with the charm of novelty. To 
say nothing of the ardour with which, during the last thirty 
years that literature has been cultivated in our own country, — 
and of the successful zeal with which it has been illustrated 
in our language; its treasures have also {been laboriously 
dug out to exhaustion, and lavishly displayed in all their 
splendour, by the ability and enthusiasm both of French and 
native historians. ‘The erudite and accurate Z7raboschi, the 
philosophical Ginguené, and the elegant S/smond7, have all 
raised imperishable monuments and landmarks to guide the 
future student in this delightful branch of graceful knowledge. 

Nor, in giving the supremacy to this triumvirate of distin- 
suished names, shouid it be forgotten to acknowledge the 
secondary merits of preceding labourers, who had each, 
though partially, assisted in preparing the materials for those 
later and more celebrated writers. ‘The Scrittori Italiani 
(though but an incomplete fragment) of Mazzucchelli, the 
Storia letteratura Veneziana of Foscarini, and the similar 
work of Sorza on Neapolitan Letters, are all at least still 
familiar to the Italian scholar. 

With such accumulated stories of history and criticism 
on the literature of Italy, it may naturally be demanded of 
the Cavaliere Marreri, why he has thought it incumbent on 
him to challenge an achieved adventure, and ,to traverse a 
beaten field of enterprize, over which mightier spirits have 
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swept before him. But he has satisfactorily anticipated the 
enquiry by fairly stating in his preface the objects of his work ; 
he disclaims for it all pretensions to originality either of de- 
sign or execution; and we are really disposed to concur in 
much of his argument upon the utility of his labours. It ap- 
pears that he has for many years held the office of professor 
of Italian Letters, first at the University of Saltzburg in 
Bavaria, and since at that of Monaco; and he tells us that, 
in the course of his experience in tuition, particularly among 
the German youth, he has found considerable embarrassment 
from the want of some brief compendium to aid his oral in- 
struction ; and to familiarize his pupils with the lives of Italian 
writers, and the general character of their works. He as- 
serts, and with justice, that even in his own country the 
elaborate and voluminous work of Tiraboschi is adapted to 
the wants neither of men whose occupations suffer them to 
consecrate but a brief season to letters, nor of youthful stu- 
dents who desire to gain some general knowledge of their 
native literature without any great expenditure of time. And 
he complains that the prodigious industry of that work is 
consumed on too minute biographical researches; to the 
neglect of the criticism, upon which it might have been more 
profitably employed, on the merits and defects of the various 
productions of the Italian mind. Here also he is right: for 
the talents and literary habits of Tiraboschi, like those of his 
congenial Murator?, lay too much in these petty elaborations. 

But our Cavaliere’s main objection to the sufficiency of 
Tiraboschi’s work, as a manual of instruction, is that it does 
not extend through the literary history of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This want has been supplied, indeed, by Corniani and 
the continuation of Ugoni ; but even these works are swollen 
to the bulk of twelve volumes. So also Landi’s compendium 
of Tiraboschi, written originally in French and translated into 
Italian, is in a minor degree open tothe saine objection, for it 
extends to five volumes; and both that and the similar work of 
the Abate Zenonz have the disadvantage, in common with their 
original, of not including the eighteenth century. Of the 
work of Sismondi, our author takes no notice: either that his 
national pride is not satisfied that Italian letters should be 
treated only as a portion of the literature of the south; or, 
because of the labours of Sismond: being clothed in a foreign 
language. For this reason also it is, perhaps, that he alludes 
only to Ginguené to declare a resolution to imitate the spirit 
of that accomplished Frenchman’s more voluminous re- 
searches, as far as his own narrower limits will allow. 

App. Rev. Vou. cviil. Aa Upon 
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Upon the whole, we are ready to admit the general justice 
of our author’s remarks upon the want of some such com- 
pendium as he has here undertaken to give; and his work, 
upon the plan which he has pursued, will certainly be found 
a useful elementary introduction to the study of Italian 
literature, With this view it has been judiciously intended 
as an accompaniment to the publication of the collection of 
ancient and modern Italian classics, which is now in progress 
at Milan. It has been printed at the same press, and uni- . 
formly, we imagine, with that collection, which commencing 
with Dante is to extend to the chosen writers of our own 
times. ‘The whole edition, when completed, will comprise 
about three hundred and fifty volumes in octavo, and compose 
a full and handsome cabinet library of Italian classical liter- 
ature, well worth the attention of wealthy amateurs in this 
country, We should add that, judging from these volumes, 
the typography of the edition ‘will’ be clear, elegant, and 
chaste. 

To return to the volunies before us : — in delivering our 
general opinion upon the merits of the Cavaliere Marrer’s 
labours, we shall at once declare that his work is very respect- 
ably executed; and we cannot better introduce our readers 
to an idea of its plan and contents, than by proceeding to 
give the words of the author, rendered into: English, from 
the modest and sensible statement of his preface : 


‘ The present compendium is divided into five books. The first 
treats of the origin of the Italian language, and of the perfection 
to which it was carried in the fourteenth century by the divine 
genius of Dante, Petrarcha, and Boccaccio. ‘The second compre- 
hends the literary history of the fifteenth century, in which the 
national taste for its own language was chilled, and the national 
mind diverted to learned research: until Lorenzo de Medici ine 
duced the most elegant spirits of his age to cultivate the vulgar 
tongue ; and Poliziano poured forth such exquisite stanzas; and 
Pulei and Boiardo scattered those sceds of romantic poesy which 
fructified so luxuriantly in the succeeding age. The third book 
displays the vast literary riches of the sixteenth century. The 
fourth treats of the seventeenth century, in which, in the midst of 
so many servile followers of a corrupt and tumid style, there are 
still to be found not a few spirited and excellent writers, And, 
finally, the fifth book is devoted to the eighteenth century, in 
which art, literature, and science, all contended for the mastery. 

‘In the arrangement of my work, I have been contented to 
become an imitator of Ginguené ; w ho, with an ample knowledge 
of the Italian, and with a rare spirit of philosophy, has composed 
the history of our literature, and rendered himself the benefactor, 
not only of Italy and France, but of every nation into which the 
cultivation of the French language has been extended. —— 
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brief notices on the birth, on the life, and on the death of each 
of our writers, I have reserved myself to speak at more length of 
their works, though not to compose an analysis of them. All my 
articles, therefore, will be found divided into two parts: the first 
of which may be called biographical, the second critical ; in 
which latter, that is in passing judgment upon the works of the 
great masters of the Italian mind, I have not relied upon myself, 
but have followed the opinions of the most celebrated critics, as 
Gravina, Parini, Muratori, Salvini, Tiraboschi, Gozzi, Zanotli, 
and other commentators. I shall thus have avoided the reproach 
of having followed my own powers of judgment; since I have 
adopted only the common verdict of the most learned critics. 
Moreover, in order that the reader may know the source from 
which my various conclusions are drawn, I have affixed to each 
page references to the works on which I have been contented to 
depend ; aud whoever is not satisfied with my summary may there- 
fore turn to the originals, and study more at length the opinions 
which I have briefly abridged. 

‘ For having adopted this course, it will not be just to reproach 
me with plagiarism, because I have ranged in quest of flowers 
over the possessions of others. My design has not been to pre- 
sent to Italy a new work, but to instruct the youth, of Germany in 
our classical literature, by giving, in three volumes. only, a selec- 
tion from the most valuable and important part of that which has 
been written on the subject in many great works. Thus have I 
endeavoured to imitate the industrious bee, who in her excursive 
flight culls the honey of the surrounding plains, and stores it in 
the hive.— 

‘ With respect to style, I have endeavoured, as much as in me 
lay, to avoid the extremes of affectation and culpable negligence ; 
and so far as my feeble powers have permitted, I have laboured 
to steer a middle course between modern innovations of language 


and antiquated phraseology.’ (Preface, pp. x1i—xvi.) ‘a 


We feel no inclination to go minutely through the familiar con- 
tents of a work of mere elementary instruction. We-shall there- 
fore be satisfied with eonctuding our notice by pointing to a few 
passages in it.— The first book, of course, is principally filled 
with an account of the great Tuscan triumvirate and their im- 
mortal works. But this is prefaced by a very able, though brief 
dissertation upon the origin of the Italian language, in which 
the opposite arguments for identifying it with the rustic dialect 
of ancient Italy, or deriving it from the later corruption of the 
classical Latin, are fairly and concisely stated. Our author 
here inclines, we think, with Muratorz and others, to the ar- 
guments for its entire origin in the corruption of the Latin, 
and its mixture with the barbarian languages: in opposition 
to the other opinion of its identity with the old rustic Latin, 
which was first started by Leonardo Bruni, and has found 
subsequent supporters, as Gravina, and others. We also have 
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little hesitation in believing in its origin through corruption : 
but this curious question of philology is as obscure as it is 
interesting ; and the only safe conclusion is that adopted by 
our author, (p. 23.), that ‘ il primo asilo della vaga nostra 
favella fu la corte dell’ imperatore Federico II.’ For, what- 
ever may have been the process which formed its silvery tones, 
the errant Italian certainly found its first elegant abode in 
the Neapolitan court, and the fostering genius of that prince : 
— one of the greatest characters of his times, and whose me- 
mory accordingly the chronicles of the Guelf party have 
delighted to vituperate with malignant assiduity. 

Of the remaining part of this first book we shall only ob- 
serve, that the author appears to us to have too readily ad- 
mitted, with TZ7raboschi, and the horde of modern comment- 
ators, the certain identity of the Laura of Petrarch with the 
grandmother, some twenty degrees removed, of the Abbe de 
Sade. * Era riservato,” says he, (p. 116.) ‘ad un discendente 
del marito di Laura, all’ abate di Sade, I’ onore di spargere la 
luce della verita su quest’ oscura materia.’ This pedigree of 
the veracious Frenchman has always, we confess, seemed to 
us but very apocryphal: but we have no fancy for reviving a 
question, to say the best of it, so utterly insignificant. There 
is— need it be observed — nothing new in our Cavaliere’s bio- 
graphy, and thread-bare criticism on either Dante, Petrarch, 
or Boccaccio. ‘The same thing may, in a word, be said of his 
account of the state of Italian literature in the fifteenth century, 
which occupies the second book; and we dismiss it with the 
sufficient commendation, that it is a faithful abridgement of 
the best authorities. 

The third book, on the sixteenth century, to do it justice, 
is carefully compiled ; and by a judicious arrangement, we have 
successive chapters devoted to the poets, the historians, the 
commentators on the fine arts, the men of science and philo- 
sophers, the orators, the grammarians, and the writers of voy- 
ages and travels, who thickly flourished in that splendid cen- 
tury of Italian literature. ‘The book closes with a spirited 
notice on the state of typography in the same age. 

Over the fourth book, which treats of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, we must be permitted to pass in few words; with the 
confession, that in spite of the national prejudices of the 
author, not even the names of Galileo, Fra Paolo Sarpi, and 
Filicaja, the melancholy poet of his country’s wrongs, can 
induce us to find any attraction in an age, which was for Italy 
equally that of disgraceful bondage to political despotism, and 
grovelling servitude toa corrupt and vitiated taste in literature 
and art. 


The 
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The fifth and concluding book is devoted, as already seen, 
to the eighteenth century. Here we are very far from agree- 
ing with our worthy author, that, if that century had not been 
preceded by the fourteenth and sixteenth, it might, par eacel- 
lence, have been characterized as the age of Italian poetry. 
Nor, though we can forgive him for likening Vittorio Alferi 
to Euripides, are we able, for the life of us, to discover the 
force and propriety of the comparison in the same sentence 
which places poor Metastasio in juxta-position to Sophocles ! 
But still we allow that there is certainly a great deal to in- 
terest the reader in the history of Italian literature in the 
eighteenth century. Metastasio and Goldoni are names of some 
celebrity in the musical and comic drama; Giannone and 
Denina are respectable historians, though the former has been 
much overrated; Muratori and ‘Tiraboschi must always be 
mentioned with respect in the annals of literary indus- 
try; the sublime spirit of Alferi has created tragedy for his 
country and his language; and the name of Beccaria, the 
politician, the philosopher, and the philanthropist, might in 
itself confer dignity upon any age. We do not share the en- 
thusiasm with which the Cavaliere Marre: champions the 
century that was adorned by these luminaries; but we can 
listen to his relation with attention. He has entered on this 
apparently favourite division of his labours with animation and 
care; he has invested it with abundant interest; and it ma 
certainly be pronounced to be the best executed part of his 
book. 

But his compendium is at this moment open to the same 
objection which he has urged against the earlier and more 
voluminous work of Tiraboschi. It affords the reader no ac- 
quaintance with the literature of the passing age. ‘The Cava- 
liere, whether from diffidence, or the fear of giving offence to 
any living writer, has cautiously abstained from all notice of 
the state of letters in Italy, in the nineteenth century; and 
any undertaking of the kind is already liable to the charge of 
imperfection, which has failed to introduce the student to the 
writings of Mazza and Ippolito Pindemonte, of Monti, and of 
Foscolo. 

Our conclusive opinion of the work before us will be under- 
stood from the sum of the preceding remarks. It is very 
likely to answer the objects with which it has been composed, 
and is a very good elementary treatise. The last part of 
it may be read with advantage, even in this country: but 
for none of the preceding portions have we any demand. 
We are aware of the boast of the Italian, that his national 
literature has flourished with uninterrupted splendour, from 
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the close of the thirteenth century to our own times :—but 
we deny the justice of the pretension. There is a dark hiatus 
in the stream of light, after the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. We allow to Italy the honourable title claimed for her 
by our author, of the parent of science and letters, — ‘ madre 
delle scienze e delle lettere ;’ —but we deny that she has been, 
as he proceeds to assert, the watchful guardian of the sacred 
flame of knowledge. Until the eighteenth century, there is 
absolutely nothing to entitle her to this honour, after the 
revival of letters and art, which dawned upon Europe from 
her bright example. And the English student, who would 
trace the first beams and the meridian light of her glory, need 
not refer to the pictures of our worthy Cavaliere. We pos- 
sess, In our own language, and in the work of a distinguished 
living writer, a full and admirable account of Italian literature 
and art, up to the epoch at which both were extinguished for 
nearly two hundred years. In the imaginary travels of Theo- 
dore Ducas, Mr. Mills has rendered full justice to these in- 
teresting subjects; and every Italian scholar acknowledges the 
beauties of that elegant production, which deserves to be a 
text-book in our language, and is only less popular, because 


less extensively known, than the other works of the same 
accomplished author. 





Art. LV. Fables Inédites des XII¢, XTII*® et XI Ve Sitcles, et Fables 
de la Fontaine, rapprochées de celles de tous les auteurs, qui 
avoient, avant lui, traité les mémes sujets, précédées d'une 
notice sur les Fabulistes, par A. C. M. Rosert, Conservateur de 
la Bibliotheque, de Sainte Geneviéve, &c. Tomes. 2. Paris. 
Etienne Cabin. 1825. 


*%,” Ext to those of the Grecian Esop and the Latin Pheedrus, 
4% the Fables of Za Fontaine are held in general esteem. 
The French writers, in the genuine spirit of patriotic pride, 
exalt the success of their poet into a national triumph, and are 
laboriously busy to repair his celebrity, lest the common glory 
should be diminished. A learned lady of France, Madame 
Pons de St. Maurice, in the early part of the last century, 
formed a digest (as perfect as her opportunities enabled her 
to render it) of the fables which were extant antecedently to 
the work of La Fontaine. ‘Yhe labours of successive collectors 
enlarged the contents of this catalogue. Looking to the 
amount of the accumulation, they naturally concluded that 
they had exhausted the objects of their search. ‘The fruits of 
this protracted enquiry were afterwards placed in the hands of 
M. Rosert, the conservateur of the library of St. Genevieve 
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in Paris. He was enabled, by the facilities of his office, to 
make some important additions to this curious enumeration. 
The result was, the publication of a mixed work, which com- 
bines interesting matter wholly new to the press; with an edition 
of a standard production, issuing under auspices which improve 
its intrinsic value. ‘The Fables of La Fontaine are printed in 
the usual order, and each is followed by a list of references to 
those performances, whether of Greek, Latin, French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, English, Dutch, or Eastern authors, in 
which the same subject is treated; and for the like reason, 
one or more fables are subjoined to the list, which are drawn 
from the unpublished collection in the hands of the editor. 
The references do not comprehend those writers who were 
subsequent to the time of La Fontaine. One hundred fables 
are thus added to the stock of popular literature, chiefly taken 
from manuscripts of the date of the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries. ‘The preservation of the contents of those 
manuscripts is now secured; for an appendix to these volumes 
embraces that portion of the antient fables which found no 
proper place in the body of the work. Fac-similes are also 
given of the rude designs which ornamented the manuscript 
folios, and as serving to mark the progress of art, merit the 
attention of the curious. ‘The whole is preceded by a notice 
of the known writers in this department, belonging to all 
countries and ages, up to the age of La Fontaine. ‘This 
species springs from the illustrious Esop, although some critics 
claim the honour for Hesiod. After Lsop, Greece presents 
no writer who can claim the honour of having enlarged the 
sphere of fabular literature. We are under the necessity of 
waiting for a genius kindred to his, until the tardy accession 
of Phedrus. And again this ornament of learning becomes 
almost the solitary fabulist of the Roman language. Whether 
by unhappy accident, or fatal jealousy of contemporaries, this 
remarkable author obtained no reputation in his day. His 
name is just saved in a line of Martial. Seneca, who chro- 
nologically should have known him, has a sentence negatively 
contradicting the existence of such a writer. But Avienus, 
a writer of fables, in the time of the emperor Theodosius, bears 
testimony, by an enlarged reference, to the partial celebrity of 
Phedrus in his day. ‘The number of fables extant in Latin 
prose exceeds all power of specification. They are princi- 
pally the productions of periods which followed the era of the 
decline of learning, and were composed, perhaps, for the pur- 
poses of elementary teaching, French literature, we find, 
was enriched at a very early period, by a translation of that 
curious fabulary relic, * Reynard the Fox.” M. Roserr has 
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added to the attractions of the present volumes, by copious 
extracts from this production, as well as from works in the 
same language, to which so peculiar a model gave rise. The 
first attempt at a French version of the classic fables was 
made by a female of the thirteenth century, whose history is 
involved in uncertainty. Marie de France, it is said, employed 
her time in translating into French verse the Esopian fables, 
from an English version: which, according to the same autho- 
rity, was executed by Henry the First of England. 

We look in vain throughout the literature of Europe, from 
Sweden to the shores of Naples, for some name that deserves 
to be placed in alliance with those of Esop and Phedrus. 
Fables derived from the common Grecian stock, appear to 
have been naturalized in every country: they are always para- 
phrased, seldom improved. ‘The fables of Bilbai, or Pilpay, 
the Oriental Hsop, are of great antiquity, and are believed to 
be original. ‘They have been transferred into the different 
European languages: and, becoming incorporated with the 
fables of genuine Greek descent, are indiscriminately arranged 
‘amengst the generic Esopian compositions. La Fontaine, then, 
is the only writer who can be mentioned as the worthy com- 
panion of the Greek and the Roman fabulists. In his abstract 
‘of fabular authors, the compiler has shown very little more 
than erudition. A great proportion of the learned catalogue 
of names is without any substantial claims to the rank in which 
they appear. As to the notice of M. Roxperr on the Eng- 
lish branch of his subject, we can only affirm that it has 
left ample room for the exertions of a more laborious 
and exact successor. He alludes only to Shakespeare, But- 
ler, and Ogilby: the first on account of his paraphrase of the 
celebrated fable of ** The Belly and the Members ;” the author 
of Hudibras, for the fable of * The Elephant in the Moon;” 
and the third, who obtains a more particular notice, for his ver- 
sion of a select number of antient fables. This editor informs 
us, that the work of Ogilby appeared in London in the year 
1655, which being compared with the date of the first publi- 
cation of La Fontaine, would leave the latter the opportunity 
of three years to become acquainted with the English poet, 
before he committed his own werk to the press. The fact, 
however, turns out to be, that Ogilby’s Fables were published 
so early as the year 1651; so that instead of the limited term of 
three years, La Fontaine had the opportunity of full fourteen 
years to avail himself of all the advantages which he could 
derive from the English interpretation. But M. Roper? 
appears to be utterly unacquainted with the existence of a 
work which bears much more directly on the object of his spe- 
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culations. We allude to a valuable folio publication, consist- 
ing of Latin, French, and English versions of 110 of the 
Esopian fables. The English translation is in verse. The 
work bears the name of Philpot, and may be seen in the Bri- 
tish Museum. ‘The date of its publication is 1661, seven 
years preceding that of La Fontaine. 'The design was par- 
ticularly attractive for foreigners ; it was adorned with illus- 
trations, executed with a perfection of art, which might force 
it into notice abroad. Neither this, nor any of the English 
prose versions of the fabular writings of antiquity have re- 
ceived attention from M. Rospertr. Ogilby’s is the first 
poetical translation of the Esopian Fables which we can boast 
in our language. We learn, however, that attempts were 
made before his time, by inferior hands, to render these pro- 
ductions into English rhyme. Shirley the poet, sent a com- 


plimentary address to Ogilby, on the appearance of his fables, 
in which the following lines occur : 





*¢ ‘Thy pen 

Hath raised and made him (Esop) more than live again; 
When rhymer’s vex’d his ghost, and men to see’t, 
Staining fair paper with their cloven feet.” 


Such are the various sources, from which it is suggested 
La Fontaine might have drawn, not merely the subjeets and 
the scheme of his fables, but also the elements of those embel- 
lishments, where alone he affects to be original. And to what 
purpose, after all, is this vast repository of learned materials 
piled up? His own admissions supersede the utility of sum- 
moning this confused assemblage of testimony against him. — 
Fable coming naked from the hand of Esop, was arrayed by 
Phedrus in a simple garb: he stopped at use and pro- 
priety. From La Fontaine it borrowed the graces of various 
decoration, the smiles of comedy, the charm of serious 
emotions. In fact, it does not seem to be suspected, that 
until the time of the French poet, fabular compositions were 
numbered amongst the means of didactic instruction; and that 
by Aristotle and other masters of the art of rhetoric, fable was 
so strictly cultivated as a mode of teaching, that nobody ever 
thought of connecting it with poetry. The distinction between 
Esop and La Fontaine may be exactly indicated by stating, 
that whilst Plato would have made the former a citizen of his 
republic, he would as certainly have included the French 
author in his sentence of banishment, so many misdemeanours 
of fancy and art could be laid to the charge of the latter. In 
La Fontaine, then, we have a writer in whom not merely the 
faculty of happy execution was vested, but who had the saga- 
city to see that he had no chance of success, except in the 
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attempt to improve on the subjects which had been left by the 
famous masters of antiquity. It was only in the confidence of 
being able to relieve the style of those old fables, that he ven- 
tures upon the task. And does not the experience of ages, 
and especially the literary history of this country, afford enough 
of evidence to shew the penetration and prudence of La Fon- 
taine? Gay thought that he could invent fables by the hour, 
but he acknowledges too late, that the difficulties of the enter- 
prize were almost insurmountable. Swift tried his genius at the 
same operation, but with all his copious vocabulary and elasti- 
city of mind, he was not able to command success, and despair- 
ingly avows his failure. ‘This indefatigable search, with all its 
curious fruits, will leave Za Fontaine then in his former 
station. Precedent atter precedent may be accumulated for 
the adoption of some particular narratives ; but where shall we 
find the source from which the French fabulist has stolen all 
the beauty of his immortal verses ? 

As an example of the manner in which this publication has 
been constructed, we shall select, on account of its brevity, the 
well known fable of ‘The Cock and the Precious Stone.” ‘The 
following is the composition of La Fontaine: 


‘ Le Cog et la Perle. 


‘ Un jour un coq détourna 
Une perle, qu’il donna 
Au beau premier lapidaire. 
Je la crois fine, dit-il ; 
Mais le moindre grain de mil 
Seroit bien mieux mon affaire. 


‘ Un ignorant hérita 
D’un manuscrit, qu'il porta 
Chez son voisin le libraire. 
Je crois, dit-il, qu’il est bon ; 
Mais le moindre ducaton 
Seroit bien mieux mon affaire. 


Then follows the catalogue of references : 


‘ Grecs. Ais.-Camer,. 188. 

¢ Latins. Phedr. 51.; Rom. 1.; Rom. Nil. 1.; Fad. ant. Nil. 1.; 
Galfr. 1.; Fant. Caud. 122. 

‘ Frangais. Mar. de Fr. 1.; Ysop.i. 1.; Vince. de Beauv. 30.; 
Mer. des Hist. 30.; Jul. Mach. 1.; Rabel., Prologue du 1¢ liv.; 
Guill. Haud. 112.; G. Corr. 1.; P. Despr. 14.; Bens. 1.; Le 
Nobl. 74. bis. 

‘ Italiens. Acc.-Zucch. 1.; Tupp.1.; Ces. Pav. 112.; Guice. 
p. 56.; Verdizz. 74. 

‘ Espagnols. Ysopo. 1. 

¢ Allemands. Minn.-Zing. 1.; H. Steinh. 1. 

‘ Hollandais. Esopus, i. 

‘ Orientauz. Bidpai, t. 3. p. 187. 
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Subjoined to these references is a fable, on the same sub- 
ject, taken from the Manuscript Collection in the Royal 


Library at Paris: 
‘ YSOPET I. — Faste I. 


‘ Du Coc et de l’Esmeraude. 


‘ Un coq sur un fumier estoit : 

Du bec bechoit, des piés gratoit 
Comme pour sa viande querre, * 
Tant qu'une précieuse pierre 
Et mout riche a trouvé au fiens. + 
Cil a qui il n’en fust a riens 
Dit, com cils qui point ne la prise, 
Riche pierre, mal es assise : 
A moy ne pues tu faire preu ; ¢ 
Mal hesbergiée es en ort licu ! ¢ 
Si com je t’ay trouvé, t’éust 
Celui qui avoir te déust, 
Mieux fust ta grant biauté véue 
Et ta grante bonté cogneue ! 
Tu ne nvafiers ne je a toy: || 

| Je ne te vueil ne tu vues moy. 








‘ Icest pierre senefie 
Sagesse et le coch la folie. 
Sens et folie, ce me semble, 
Ne s’accordent pas bien ensemble. 
L’en dit que le nombre infenit 
Sus les fos point ne se fenit. 
Le fol demonstre sa folie : 
Partout la vet-on en oye. q 
La condition des gens sages 
Toujours amende leurs corages. 
Le fol se mue com la lune: 
N’est en lui fermetés aucune.’ 





It will no doubt be acceptable to our readers to place be- 
fore them the versions of the same fable by other writers. It 
will be seen how clearly the manuscript fable just quoted has 
followed the terms used by Pheedrus in his composition: 


‘ Pullus ad Margaritam. 


‘ In sterquilinio pullus gallinaceus, 
Dum querit escam, margaritam reperit. 
Jaces indigno, quanta res, inquit, loco! 





* Viande querre, chercher sa subsistance.’ 
+ Fiens, fumier, mot bourguignon.’ 

t Preu, profit, avantage.’ 

§ Ort, sale, dégoftant, de horridus.’ 

|| Affiert, convient.’ 

‘ q Oye, oreille.’ 
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‘ O si quis pretii cupidus vidisset tui, 
Olim redisses ad splendorem pristinum. 


* Ego qui te inveni, potior cui multd est cibus, 
Nec tibi prodesse, nec mihi quidquam potes. 


© Hoc illis narro qui me non intelligunt.’ 


The next is from an English version, published in 1658, 
and is curious from the quaint simplicity of its style: 


“© The Cock and the precious Stone. 


« As a cock did once seek his living in the dunghill, he found a 
precious stone: to which the cock said, ah fair stone and precious, 
thou art here in the filth: and if he that desireth thee had found 
thee as I have done, he would have taken thee up and set thee in 
thy first estate: but I in vain have found thee, for nothing have 
I to do with thee: no good may I do to thee, nor thou to me.” — 
Then follows the moral. 


Ogilby supplies the following laboured but spirited para- 
hrase, — and, as his works are not extensively known, we 
have the less difficulty in making the extract: 


“© The Cock and the precious Stone. 


«¢ Stout Chanticleere four times aloud proclaims 

Days signall victorie ore night’s vanquish’d flames ; 
As oft the mighty lyons are affrighted 
With his shrill notes, while others are delighted. 
In short coat of feathers, warm as furs, 
In boots drawn up, and gilded spurs 

(Of old the valiant cock the eagle knighted) 
He from proud roosts, high as the thatch, descends, 
His wives, his concubines, and fair race, attends. 


‘¢ Scaling a sordid mountain, straight he found 
A star in dust, a sparkling diamond. 
Then spake the Cock: Stone of the blackest water, 
Whom time nor fire can waste, nor anvile batter, 
If thee some skilful jeweller had sold, 
Adorned thus with purest gold, 
To a fond lover: he, his love to flatter, 
Would swear his Jadies’ eyes outshine thy rays, 
(Brightest of gems,) although she look nine ways. 
Thou embleme of vain mayst adorn 
The wisest, but give me a barley-corn.” 


Another specimen deserves to be added, if for no other 
purpose than to contrast its humble brevity with the lofty 
exaggeration of Ogilby. It is taken from the folio volume 


of Philpots, to which we have already alluded : 
‘© The Cock and the Margarite. 


« A graine of barly and a gem did dwell 
I’ th’ caskett of a dunghill as their cell, 
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Till the rude clawes of a keen hungry cock 

Did that dull cabinet of dirt unlock, 

And, haveing rak’t them forth, wth cheape disdaine, 
Waves yé¢ bright gem to taste ye Coorser graine. 


‘“ MoRAL. 


«© Some eerthly natures choycer pleasures finde 
In sordid joyes then in a virtuous minde.” 


In conclusion, it may be observed that the typographical 
execution of these volumes is worthy of the dignity of the 
French classic. 





Art. V. Applications de la Morale a la Politique. Par Josren 
Droz, de |’Académie Francaise. Paris. 1825. 


T™ is in many respects a curious and really a very inter- 
esting treatise, on a subject which we fear has been too 
long neglected by the statesmen of every country, — the 
application of the precepts of morality to political principles. 
In considering questions of government, kings and their 
ministers have been too much accustomed to prefer that which 
they deem expedient, to that which is in itself just, to pay 
much attention to the doctrines which M. Droz maintains, 
Yet they are not, therefore, the less valuable, or the less 
worthy of that respect which virtuous and enlightened men 
should afford to honest opinions, expounded with moderation, 
particularly when upon the strictest scrutiny it is found, that 
those opinions are the direct and indeed the inevitable results 
of the great system, which the new Lawgiver came on earth 
to establish. | 

Nothing is more easy than to turn over the pages of a work 
like that before us, and after bestowing a superficial glance at 
their contents, to set them down as the dreams of an enthu- 
siast, or in less decorous phrase, as the “ cant of a royalist.” 
It is impossible for any reasonable man to read a chapter of 
his book, without feeling that the author has meditated his 
subject profoundly, and that he has brought to bear upon it 
a mass of light, derived, not from theory, but from the ex- 
perience of an age, distinguished above all that preceded it, 
for the number, the extravagance, and the signal failure of 
its schemes for governing mankind. He rejects no principle 
which he has not seen tried in the crucible. of the revolution, 
and reduced to its true standard. He sets up no new system, 
but calls the attention of all thinking minds to that great 
fabric of moral government, which has existed in the world 
for upwards of eighteen centuries, which has witnessed the 
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downfall and creation of so many empires, itself unshaken 
and unimpaired amid the vicissitudes which have attended 
every thing that is of human institution. 

Upon an examination of this work, it will be found that 
the author’s sentiments are uniformly characterised by great 
liberality, and rendered engaging by the wisdom on which 
they are founded, and by, what is the truest mark of that 
wisdom, the spirit of mildness in which they are framed. He 
speculates very little. Where facts or principles do not war- 
rant him in forming an opinion, he leaves the result to Time. 
But when he can appeal to the history of a series of revolu- 
tions which he has himself witnessed, when he can refer to 
precepts of moral duty, acknowledged by the whole of the 
civilized world, he advances his arguments with a just con- 
fidence in their truth, without regarding whom they may 
flatter or offend. In religion, he denies that one man has 
any right to controul the opinions of another; in politics, 
he admires the beauty of the representative system, and 
acknowledges the trammels of no sect. He sees with clear 
eyes the errors of kings, statesmen, and parties of every 
description, and he points them out, not with the view of 
satirizing them, but as so many deviations from the grand 
moral principles which he inculcates. He seems to have had 
the good fortune to have passed through the terrors of the 
revolution, the seductions of the empire, and the re-action of 
the resturation with unpolluted hands; his intentions are 
upright, and his doctrines, so far as we may be permitted to 


judge, built on a basis which cannot be easily overthrown. 


‘The learned academician has divided his work into fourteen 
chapters ; it is not our intention te follow him through them 
in detail; we shall endeavour rather to condense within as 
narrow a compass as possible, the results which they establish, 
There cannot be two systems of morality, one for private, the 
other for public life. In every station the obligations of that 
law are equally binding, with this difference, that in propor- 
tion as the sphere in whizh they are displayed is more en- 
larged, they become of more importance, and should be more 
rigidly observed on account of the more extended influence 
which they acquire. Ifthey ought to guide an individual in 
a private capacity, who can at most injure or assist but few 
individuals around him, how much more should they shape 


the conduct of a magistrate, a legislator, a minister, a sove-- 


reign, who may ruin or promote the happiness of a nation ! 
The doctrine of oppression is founded on the notion that 
the many are created for the purpose of administering to the 
caprices of a few. Even in Sparta, miscalled the Virtuous; 
in 
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in Athens and Rome, a handful of citizens domineered over 
a population of slaves. Under the feudal system, oppression 
was changed only in its form; the power of the citizen was 
transferred to the baron; for the name of the slave was sub- 
stituted that of the vassal. Oppression exists in its extreme 
rigour in the colonies, where a few white men rule a multitude 
of negroes by the whip; it prevails in its mildest form in those 
states where the abuses of power are prevented by wise insti- 
tutions, or tempered by the progress of wealth and knowledge, 
In whatever shape or degree, or in whatever country, oppres- 
sion is found, and we apprehend that it is to be met with 
under various forms in every region of the globe (the republi- 
can states of North and South America excepted), it counter- 
acts the great end of society, which was intended for the 
amelioration and happiness of all mankind. ‘The misfortune 
is, that men too frequently mistake power for right, and exer- 
cise it according to the impulse of their passions, not consid- 
ering that it is absolutely incompatible with the welfare of 
society, that right, even when the possession of it is indis- 
putable, should ever be put into action, unless the interests of 
society require it. 

We cannot agree with M. Droz that it is of little conse- 
quence to a nation by what sort of a constitution it is governed, 
for even according to the doctrine which we have just deduced 
from his work, the abuse of power is likely to be most fre- 
quent where it is least controlled. It is true that whoever 
enjoys authority may use it for the getieral welfare, if he will; 
but the good of society demands that he shall so use it, and 
that he shall not have the power of turning it to a contrary 
purpose. Neither can we sympathize in the apprehensions 
which he feels against revolutions in the abstract. It is 
by far too eeneral a proposition to assert d priori that all 
revolutions are to be deprecated. It is not to be denied that 
changes of an extensive nature are calculated to inflame men’s 
minds, and render them for some time unfit to deliberate with 
calmness upon questions of government. But the great point 
to be gained in all corrupt and despotic countries 1s first the 
opportunity of deliberation, and the power of introducing a 
new order of things. ‘The stream of improvement once 
admitted to the surface, will soon make a channel and work 
itself clear, The best mode for rendering a people fit for 
freedom is to give it to them, and to let chem shape it to their 
wants and wishes as they shall see fit in a due course of expe- 
riment, One never knows how a garment will suit him until 
he puts iton. The only mode by. which a government can 
prevent revolution is, to lead the way itself, in introducing 
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such innovations as are sufficient to satisfy the reasonable 
portion of the community. 


The three great interests of society are liberty of conscience, 
personal freedom and security of property. Upon each of 
these M. Droz has given us some excellent observations. 


‘ The most sacred duty of an intelligent being, he says, is to 
honour God according to the mode which his conscience pre- 
scribes. The word “toleration” is improper ; he who only ¢ole- 
yates has the right to prohibit. In order that conscience should 
be free, it is not enough that there is an abundance of churches 
for every sect ; social order requires that those who, differing from 
each other in religion, support the same burthens, should enjoy 
the same advantages. Otherwise, a penalty is imposed upon all 
but the favoured faith, which is an injustice ; besides, those dis- 
senting from that faith are thus placed between their religious 
duties and worldly interests, which is, to say the least of it, 
immoral. Further, the whole community suffers from exclusive 
Jaws of this description, in as much as they are prolific of dis- 
quietude and discord, and impede the diffusion of those benevolent 
and fraternal feelings which are so essential to the promotion of 
general happiness. 

‘ Next in importance to freedom of conscience is personal 
liberty. All persons exercising important offices, or enjoying 
great wealth, necessarily possess extensive influence, which they 
may, if they choose, pervert to unworthy purposes. One of the 
most touching and beautiful consequences of civilization is, a 
disposition on the part of such persons to abstain from the arbi- 
trary exertion of their strength, and to postpone their power to 
the dictates of justice and humanity. In France, fine theories too 
often throw practical truths into the shade. One may be said to 
be free in that country where an arbitrary act excites universal 
indignation, and is prosecuted and condemned without reference 
to the party committing it; but in a country where it is asked by 
whom, and against whom the crime was committed, the people 
are slaves and deserve to be so. England is, of all other European 
nations, the most distinguished for the number which it presents 
of laws to be studied, and of examples to be followed, upon the 
subject of personal liberty. It is easy, in a theoretical point of view, 
to display the faults of the English constitution; but the surest 
safeguard of the people of Great Britain is the diffusion amongst 
them of those principles upon which their franchises are founded — 
principles which are known through every class, and prized by all 
as a part of their existence. Nothing is less common among the 
French than a feeling of true respect for personal liberty. Des- 
potism existed under the old government; then indeed it was 
generally exercised with mildness ; under the revolution it became 
sanguinary and ferocious; it assumed a different form under the 
empire, but retained all its activity, and was rendered inflex- 
ible ; and as yet where shall we find men who have not er 
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their political education under the old government, the revolution, 
or the empire ?” 


In the course of his observations on the rights of property 
the author justly condemns the infliction of death as a penalty 
for robbery, as it assimilates property, in point of importance, 
to life itself, On this subject he would find more matter for 
censure in the laws of England, than in those of any other 
civilised country, and he might comment upon our criminal 
code with the more severity, seeing that our distant uncul- 
tivated colonies afford us so many advantages over many other 
nations, for removing from the sound portion ofour community 
those who by their misconduct have forfeited their right to its 
protection. 

From these subjects M. Droz proceeds to the present 
political condition and prospects of France. Its community 
is composed of three different orders, the nobility, the mid- 
dling, and the operative classes. The latter class can no 
longer exercise the power which they wielded in the time of 
the Revolution. It is a dreadful aristocracy, that which con- 
sists of men accustomed to live by their manual labour ! ‘The 
only compensation for their cruel tyranny is that it is necessarily 
transient. ‘Their influence was wholly extinct at the period of 
the restoration, and the contest for power v as between the other 
two classes, one desirous of recovering the authority which it 
formerly possessed, the other anxious to preserve the ascend- 
ancy which thirty years of war had conferred upon it. ‘The 
question was decided in favour of the middling classes by the 
first law of election. Under a representative government the 
class from which the greatest number of electors is taken 
must enjoy a predominating influence, and while that law 
remained in force, France possessed a species of aristocracy 
wholly unknown to it before that time; for an aristocracy it 
must properly be called, where, among twenty millions of 
inhabitants, the elective franchise was exclusively vested in 
about twenty thousand individuals. It was an aristocracy, 
too which, founded as it was in wealth, might easily have 
maintained itself. It exercised political rights which were 
not held by a vast nuinber of other Frenchmen, but at the same 
time it inspired no distrust in any person, as every man of 
industry and intelligence might one day hope to belong to 
that order, and participate in its privileges. Whiile these 
privileges continued, the nobles of I'rance saw their honours, 
as nobles, become purely titular, but they had no. means of 
subverting the new aristocracy, which deriving its existence 
from wealth, not from birth, was in complete consonance 
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with a notion, then very generally prevalent in France, that 
all men were equal. Numerous and opulent, such an order 
seemed well designed for securing the state from despotism 
on one side, and licentiousness on the other; and it was emi- 
nently calculated to engender that public spirit which leads 
to enterprise.in agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, and 
to perfection in all the arts which minister to the wants, or 
embellish the enjoyments, of life. 

But the late alterations in the law of election have stripped 
the middling classes of so great a portion of their prepon- 
derance, that in the scale of political influence they are now 
become subordinate to the minister, and to that aristocracy 
of office and rank with which the government has-surround- 
ed itself; strengthened as it is by the overwhelming majority 
which it commands in the Chamber of Deputies. This ar- 
tificial influence, which has been created by the intriguing 
energies of M. de Villele, promises to extend itself every day 
through the nobility, among whom it will in time be natural- 
ised; and they seem destined to recover nearly all the au- 
thority which they exercised before the Revolution. Upon 
the probable consequences of this important change in the 
political condition of France, M. Droz offers no distinct 
opinion. The inclination, however, of his mind on this 
subject may be gathered from the following observations, 
which are full of good sense. 


¢ England has wonderfully well understood the art of attracting 
the aristocracy to the public interests. I am not ignorant that there 
are those among us who reject all examples borrowed from England, 
with as much indignation as if they were drawn from the Revolu- 
tion. When 1 was told, thirty years ago, that the English were 
not free, I smiled with regret ; in the same manner I smile to-da 
when I hear it asserted that the English are unacquainted with the 
means of consolidating power. 

‘ The true aristocracy is that which is in its nature protective, 
which places itself at the head of every thing that is useful or 
ornamental to the country.. No good can come of a foolish and 
false nobility. I had occasion some short time since to observe in 
a provincial town, that the children of the middling classes were 
brought up with great care, while the children of the nobles re- 
ceived the most insignificant education imaginable. Seeing this 
contrast, I asked myself how it could happen in the next gener- 
ation, that the ignorant should rule the enlightened ? what would 
be the result of this subversion of the natural order of things? 
Doubtless such a small and obscure town as that to which I allude 
may not be taken as a model of all others, and I know that in 
Paris many distinguished families take care that their children 
are brought up in the best manner. These families are aware, 
that now, more than ever, personal prerogatives must be eo 
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by personal merit. Their children will one day fill. an exalted 
station without exciting remark, because they will be capable of 
maintaining their rank, The wider the aristocracy is diffused, the 
more it requires that each of its members should be men of in- 
formation, talent, and virtue. An ignorant and low aristocracy 
composed of lordlings and the sweepings of the court is odious 
when in power, pleasant when it is lashed by the satirists, pitiable 
when it comes in contact with a turbulent faction.’ 


M. Droz pursues this subject to some length, and with 
great force, for the purpose of pointing out the duties which 
have devolved upon the nobility in the new order of things 
which has recently sprung up in the world, and which he 
well observes has rendered the present age as different from 
all those that have preceded it, as the oak is from the acorn, 
He sums up the astonishing improvements which have been 
recently made in every branch of commerce and the arts, and 
then proceeds to what in France must be considered a peculiarly 
delicate part of his subject, the influence of the clergy upon 
the social state of that country. He insists strongly upon 
the necessity of their being educated in the most liberal 
manner, in order to secure to them that just influence which 
it is intended they should exercise over the people committed 
to their care, and that their minds should be raised above 


those two most injurious enemies to all religion, superstition 
and fanaticism. 


‘ With an enlightened clergy,’ he observes, ‘ and with a po- 
pular aristocracy, France might aspire to the highest destinies. 
If the ignorant, and egotistical portion of the nobility and clergy 
obtain an ascendancy, there is good reason to apprehend that 


. gloomy in await us. Those who entertain these fore- 
0 


bodings found them on two contingencies, both equally disastrous. 
In case an oppressive aristocracy should be established, they be- 
lieve that year after year industry will languish, and that ignor- 
ance, with its attendants misery and vice, will ravage the land; 
not that Frenchmen would ever fall into the brutalised condition 
of Spain, —they would be more likely to sink into the depravity 
of Italy. In the contrary case, supposing that the aristocracy 
fell to the ground in consequence of the violent indignation of the 
country, we would then be exposed to new vicissitudes. Nor 
could we hope to prevent them, by calling to our aid the recol- 
lections of the Revolution; recollections are speedily effaced : 
neither could we depend on the strength of the Holy Alliance ; 
alliances are not indissoluble: nor on the measures of wisdom, 
for these will not prevail against that law of nature which renders 
a people so formidable who are driven to despair.’ 


These are, it must be owned, gloomy prospects for France, 


and unless her government takes a serious lesson from the de- 
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feat which it lately sustained in its attempt to put down the 
voice of a free press, it will inevitably bring about the realis- 
ation of these and infinitely worse apprehensions, at no 
distant period. We cannot sympathise in the consolation 
which M. Droz reserves for himself, in thinking that if a 
day of intestine danger should arise, the King is likely to 
avert its consequences by summoning a new chamber of de- 
puties on an enlarged principle of elective right. It is the 
misfortune of monarchs that they uniformly feel as if they were 
forfeiting their own prerogatives, by consenting to any measure 
which would extend the liberty of their subjects; whereas 
if they rightly understood their duties, as well as their in- 
terests, they would know that every new security given to the 
people, or won by them, is, if properly regulated, a fresh 
bulwark for the throne. 

In a chapter dedicated to the subject of * False Glory,’ 


M. Droz takes occasion to express his opinion upon the 
character of Buonaparte. 


‘ Buonaparte possessed two qualities, which of all others best 
enabled him to gain an ascendancy over his equals: he had a 
strength of resolution which defied every obstacle, and a pro- 
digious activity of mind, which perhaps no other man ever dis- 
played to so great an extent. These two qualities, the effects of 
which are always important, though in themselves indifferent to 
good or evil, deserve veneration or hatred according to the direc- 
tion which they receive. The quality which Buonaparte most 
essentially wanted was high-mindedness. Almost all his feelings 
were centered in himself, very few inclined towards justice, none 
towards humanity. He was born a warrior, as others are born 
gamesters. Led away by that convulsive pleasure which is ex- 
perienced on the field of battle and at the gaming table, from the 
alternations of fear and hope, that pleasure which renders one 
insensible to every other enjoyment, he hazarded every day all that 
he had gained the night before. Although the close of his career 
would seem to detract from his abilities, he had nevertheless a 
wonderful talent for the art of war. Fortune, without genius, 
could never have given him twenty years of uninterrupted suc- 
cess. He had not, however, that particular military talent which 
implies a great mind; he had not that quality of great com- 
manders, which taught them to be parsimonious of the blood of 
their soldiers. Buonaparte looked upon France as an inexhaustible 
source of human beings; he consumed myriads of soldiers and 
demanded more; these he consumed and still demanded fresh 
supplies ; and when he returned to Paris for the last time, he came 
with renewed demands for more victims. That trait in his 
character which posterity will most admire, was that he knew 
chow to compel men to live in peace, who were distracted by dif- 
ferent interests and ideas, and still burning with the recent freney, 
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of the Revolution. But his want of greatness of mind here 
again showed itself. He gave to the whek of Frenchmen no noble 
tendency; he was desirous only of exciting their enthusiasm by 
his victories, and of making himself their idol; he did not change 
their opinions, he taught them only to bely their own conscience ; 
he united them, but it was in one common bond of oppression 
and disgrace. His morality and his politics were in perfect ac- 
cordance; he reduced morality to subservience to himself, and 
his politics consisted in rendering every mau venal. When an in- 
dividual is without elevation of mind, he wants also justness as 
well as depth of idea. Buonaparte might have considerably ac- 
celerated the march of civilisation, he might have opened a new 
era of which he should have been himself the first example ; in- 
stead of doing that he sought for models in the barbarous ages, 
and scarcely thought of any thing except the repetition of what 
others had done before him, He made himself a conqueror, — 
an emperor; sometimes he became even a servile copyist; it was 
particularly ridiculous to observe the care with which he enforced 
the minutest forms of etiquette practised in the vieille cour. His 
views were sometimes absolutely mean, sometimes gigantic; now 
he must have chamberlains around him, now he must grasp the 
sceptre of the world. The man of truly great mind is in advance 
of his age. Napoleon was behind his. As if an internal voice 
had informed him, that he was not sufficiently great for an en- 
lightened age, he sighed with regret when thinking of those times 
of ignorance when he might have been deified. His grandeur 
abroad consisted in vaunting himself as the conqueror of countries 
which he had desolated ; at home in following with perseverance 
a system of centralisation which placed in his hands all the in- 
habitants, all the liberties and revenues of the nation. His 
government was a master-piece of despotism, but let it be remem- 
bered that despotism affords the least indication of genius in the 
founder of an empire. How barren is that glory which hath not 
its basis in the public good! This man who saw his ensign float 
on the ramparts of Lisbon and the domes of the Kremlin, 
perished on a rock, insulted by the jailer of a power which he ab- 
horred, leaving behind him as his only panegyric a. collection of 
civil laws, and a few public monuments !’ 


This portrait is not too severely drawn. Public opinion is 
fast beginning to pronounce upon Napoleon the judgment of 
posterity ; and the farther we advance from the period of his 
reign, the less are we disposed to exalt his character. In- 
deed the faithful representation given of this ** great Captain” 
in Segur’s Account of the Russian Campaign demonstrates 
him to have been the most empirical as well as the most. in- 
sane being that has ever yet wielded ‘ the rod of empire.” 

We have been induced to notice this work at some length, 
as it is the best specimen which we have recently met of French 
political discussion unbiassed by party views, and framed 
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solely for the purpose of enlightening public opinion. It is 
written throughout in aclear philosophical style, in the purest 
idiom of the language, and is arranged in so lucid an order 
that it may easily be comprehended by the meanest capacity. 





ART. VI. Lascaris ; ou, Les Grecs du Quinzitme Siecle, suivi d'un 
Essai Historique sur l’ Etat des Grecs, depuis la Conquéte Musul- 


mane jusqu’ &@ nos Jours. Par M, ViLLEemAin, de |’ Académie 
Francaise. 8vo. Paris. 1825. 


Ov” notice of this volume shall be brief: but we shall have 

difficulty in saying as little of it as it deserves. For the 
pompous essay of a member of the French Academy, it is, 
in truth, a sadly unmeaning production: but it has been 
ushered into the world by a certain literary party in France 
with such loud notes of preparation, and has been long pre- 
ceded by so many flourishes of windy eulogium, that we feel 
ourselves in some measure bound to record the important 
fact of its publication, lest we should be thought wanting in 
attention to a part of our literary duties. 

The volume is divided, as its title imports, into two parts 
of a distinct and opposite character : the first, Lascaris, being 
a tale of imagination ; and the second bearing the more dig- 
nified pretension of an historical essay on the condition of 
the Greeks, from the epoch of the Mussulman conquest of 
their country to our own times. Of the first piece, Lascaris, 
we really can scarcely attempt to define either the exact 
objects or tendency. ‘The scene, however, is laid in Sicily 
and Italy; and the tale opens in the year after the fall of 
Constantinople to the victorious arms of Mahomet II. The 
principal personages are a party of fugitive Greeks; who, 
escaping from the sack of their capital, seek an asylum on 
the shores of Sicily. The most distinguished of these exiles, 
and the hero of the piece, is Theodore Lascaris, the descend- 
ant of a noble family which had once been invested with the 
imperial purple of the East; and not altogether, as the Ita- 
lian scholar knows, a fictitious character, for the name has 
some celebrity among those expatriated Greeks of Con- 
stantinople, who communicated the language and literature 
of their country to the Latin world, Lascaris is not the 
only historical personage whom M. ViLLEMaIN has pressed 
‘into his pages. Cardinal Bessarion, the Medici, Bembo, 
Alfonso the Magnanimous, and other great contemporary 
names in Italian literature, all figure —or rather are dis- 
figured — in our author’s narrative. fe 
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As a mere tale, Lascaris has absolutely nothing in it: it is 
destitute of all attractive incident, and offers not a single ex- 
ample of powerful or eloquent description. Even the relation 
of the fall of Constantinople, which M. Viitemarn has put 
into the mouth of Lascaris, is a complete failure. At once 
feeble and turgid, languid and inflated, the reader who has 
Gibbon in his recollection will, with difficulty, endure for an 
instant its mouthing vapid declamation. But our learned 
academician, we presume, aspires to higher flights of mind 
than the mere composition of an historical novel; and he may 
have designed only to render his fictitious narration the 
vehicle for numerous erudite dissertations and reflections on 
philosophy and letters. If this be his pretension, our 
readers shall judge for themselves how well he has succeeded 
n illuminating the world on the mysteries of Grecian wis- 
dom. We take the following passage at random : 


‘ Tout entier aux illusions et aux poétiques images qui se 
pressent dans son 4me, Gémiste reprend bientét avec chaleur : 
“‘N’ était ce pas, 6 Grecs! une admirable idée de notre maitre 
‘Platon, que celle qui peuplait l’univers de tant de génies protec- 
teurs, sous la haute puissance et la regard éternel d’un Dieu 
supréme! O Lascaris, qui voulez porter nos arts en Italie, retrou- 
verez-vous sur cette terre devenue barbare le dieu qui dans Ja 
Gréce donnait l’inspiration et l’eloquence? Que ferez vous de nos 
chefs-d’ceuvre qui, pour des peuples ignorants de nos mystéres 
antiques, ne seront plus qu'une lettre morte et stérile? Quand 
Platon alla visiter les sages d’ Egypte, lui suffisait-il d’admirer la 
forme des caractéres et des symboles gravés sur le frontispice des 
temples ? Ne voulait-il pas en pénétrer le sens et le mystére ? Que 
sont nos arts séparés duculte, et des croyances, c’est-a-dire de la 
vie de nos péres? Souvenez-vous de ces mots qu'un Romain 
écrivait & son ami: Vous allez a Athénes, adorez donc les dieux. 
O Lascaris! peut-étre, vous n’avez pas senti cette puissante union 
de nos souvenirs et de notre génie, de nos arts et de nos traditions 
antiques, vous & demi étranger, vous retenu parmi les vaines 
querelles de Byzance, aux confins de la Thrace, loin de nos rives 
sacrées. Si vous aviez habité dans Athénes, si vos regards au 
lever du jour avaient rencontré le Parthénon, si vous aviez cru 
retrouver la trace des pas du divin Platon, si les ruines mémes vous 
avaient paru immortelles et saintes, que vous seriez loin de 
réduire le génie de nos peres a la perfection des arts et de la 
parole! Cette image du beau que vous contemplez dans leurs 
écrits, et que vous voulez faire connaitre aux peuples d’Occident, 
ne savez-vous pas quelle n’est qu'une copie dérobée au divin ex- 
emplaire qui se Jit dans les cieux ? Elevons les ailes de notre 4me 
vers cette beauté céleste, alors nous la retrouverons plus vive et 
plus vraie dans les traditions et la poésie de nos péres.”’ (Pp. 32 
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This passage is a fair specimen of the whole composition 
—a tissue of rhapsodies ‘ full of sound and fury, and signi- 
fying nothing.” 

In pronouncing the second part of M. VittEMarn’s volume 
— his historieal essay on the modern Greeks — to be almost 
as deplorable a failure as his Lascaris, we shall be careful to 
render him justice on two points. In the first place, his style 
is here no longer either florid or tumid: it is only poor and 
insipid. By retrenching his language of its declamatory re- 
dundancies, he has succeeded in leaving to it only its proper 
nakedness and poverty of ideas. In the second place, the 
fault of the essay is as much in the subject as in his treat- 
ment of it. The truth is, that the political history of Greece 
since the fall of Constantinople, is absolutely without interest 
until our own immediate times. Even earlier than that epoch 
— that is, during the decline, the long agony and the fall of 
the eastern empire—there is little to invite our attention to the 
ancient land of freedom and civilisation, art and poesy, elo- 
quence and wisdom; except it be to contemplate the gra- 
dual and melancholy ruin ofall human grandeur and energy. 
But when the ferocious and brutal Turk became the lord of 
Greece, that ruin had already been long and utterly accom- 
plished. For some fifteen centuries, the Grecian mind had 
ceased to quicken the barbarous population of the country; 
and its monuments were objects of little less regard to the 
conquerors than to their slaves. 

The Turkish dominion was not likely to improve the cha- 
racter of the Greek population; and from the fifteenth to the 
middle of the eighteenth century the historian would vainly 
attempt to discover a germ of patriotism or national spirit in 
that people. In fact, during the sixteenth, the seventeenth, 
and part of the eighteenth centuries, the pretended history of 
Greece is merely the history of the wars undertaken by the 
Venetians against the infidels to maintain or recover their 
precarious possession of parts of its mainland and islands ; and 
M. VitteMain is obliged to eke out his meagre narrative by 
longcommon-place spoliations from the annalists of Venice. 
From these sources, by the way, he has not forgotten to intro- 
duce an imposing account of the share of his countrymen in the 
famous defence of Candia by the Venetians in the last half of 
the seventeenth century. But if the Venetians “ have writ 
their annals truly,” French history has little cause for boast 
of the particulars of that memorable siege ; and in his eloge our 
academician, in a spirit worthy of the age of Louis Quatorze, 
has forgotten to record a fact with which every school-boy is 
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familiar, — that it was the disgraceful desertion of his French 
auxiliaries which finally compelled Morosini, the Venetian 
governor, to capitulate. 

Throughout the long struggle between Venice and the 
Porte, which, after the first Mussulman invasion and conquest 
of proper Greece, continued, at intervals, for above two cen- 
turies and a half, the Greeks themselves appear only as 
alternately the slaves of the contending powers. Equall 
oppressed by the party which prevailed, they detested equally 
the Latin Christians and the Moslems. ‘Thé Venetians and 
the Turks emulated each other in the ruin of the country, 
the debasement of its natives, and the destruction of its beau- 
teous monuments, — its sole remaining glory. The fate of 
the Parthenon, which, at the siege of Athens in 1687, was 
converted, by the Turks, into a powder-magazine, and blown 
up by the Venetians, is one gloomy memorial, among a thou- 
sand, of these wars, which M. VitLtemMain has identified with 
the history of a people, who had no other share in them than 
to witness and to suffer. 

As apeople, the modern Greeks will appear only in history 
from the epoch of the war of 1770—1774, between Russia 
and the Porte, when they first began to aspire to that inde- 
pendence for which they have since made so desperate and 
glorious a struggle, —a struggle which, too deeply stained as 
it has been by their atrocious vengeance against their san- 


guinary oppressors, we yet sincerely trust is not fated to 
prove ineffectual. 





Art. VII. Mémoires sur Voltaire, et sur ses Ouvrages. Par 
LonGcHAMP et WAGNIERE, ses Secrétaires; suivis de divers 
Ecrits inedits de la Marquise du Chatelet, du Président Hé- 
nault, de Piron, &c. tous relatifs a Voltaire. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Paris. 1826. 


6 Nips is really a publication of some value ; for it illustrates 
the life and writings of “the philos pher of Ferney,” 
and so far, therefore, contributes to the literary history of 
the last century. As faithful records, however, of facts and 
opinions, these volumes are not to be received without caution ; 
for they abound in party-statements and prejudices, and are 
principally the composition of two men, whose relation, as 
we shall presently show, is not in every case entitled to im- 
plicit confidence. Nor have we, indeed, afforded to us, in the 
work, the guarantee of any living name of literary eee 
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ability to vouch even for the genuineness of the papers them- 
selves; and we are, of course, therefore, on this side of the 
Channel, left absolutely without any other means. of forming 
a conclusion upon this necessary point than from that which 
appears upon the face of the publication. But the internal 
evidence contained in the papers themselves is, we think, suf- 
ficiently strong to determine the mere question of authenticity ; 
and we have little hesitation in receiving the book for as much 
as it professes to be, — various memoirs relating to Voltaire, 
by two of his secretaries, and several of his friends. The 
pieces in the collection are as follows : 

1. Additions to the ‘ Historical Commentary on the 
Works of the Author of the Henriade.” 


2. An Account of M. Voltaire’s Journey to Paris in 1778, 
and of his Death. 


3. An Examination of the ** Secret Memoirs of Bachau- . 


mont, and others, as far as regards M. Voltaire. 

4, An Examination of another Work, entitled ** Memoirs 
for the History of M. Voltaire,” published at Amsterdam, 
1785. 2 Vols. 12mo. 

All these four pieces being by WaGniire, Voltaire’s 
secretary. 

5. Memoirs by Lonecuamp, (who had also formerly 
been his secretary,) extending from 1745 to 1753. 

6. A mass of various and hitherto unpublished Writ- 
ings by the Marchioness of Chdtelet, the President Hé- 
nault, Piron, Darnaud, Baculard, Thiriot, &c. all relating to 
Voltatre. 

- Of the pieces in this enumeration, we shall proceed suc- 
cessively to give such account as our space will afford. The 
first of them, the additions to the ‘ Historical Commentary” 
on Voltaire’s writings, will be found to contain some interest- 
ing anecdotes and particulars on the literary habits and pri- 
vate character of that extraordinary man. ‘There is every 
reason to believe that the Historical Commentary on his 
works, written in 1776, was by his own hand; although, as 
he did not care to avow it, he suffered it to pass for the pro- 
ductionof WaGnrEreand others. Indeed WaGniEREexpressly 
declares in his preface to the additions, that the original work 
was composed by Voltaire himself, and afterwards given to him; 
but it does not increase our reliance upon the scrupulous 
veracity of ‘the worthy secretary to find, from the present 
editor, (p.6.) that WaGniEre had long continued, after his mas- 
ter’s death, to claim the work as his own. However, we learn 
further from the editor this account of the history of tlre pre- 
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sent additions to Voltaire’s own work, that WaGNIERE, in his 
own copy of it, had entered from time to time such remarks 
and explanations as he derived from the conversation and 
confidence of his master; and that the present paper is the 
sum of these remarks, given to us with extracts from the 
original text to which they relate. Closely attached as he was 
to the person of Voltaire, during the last twenty years of the 
philosopher’s life, and constantly writing from his dictation, 
WAGNIERE certainly must have possessed peculiar advantages 
for acquiring an intimate acquaintance with his master’s 
opinions, and many curious transactions of his life. The 
additions appear to have been written in 1781, soon after Vol- 
taire’s death; WaGNIERE is now no more; and it is not ex- 
plained, as fully as might have been satisfactory, how these 
papers became the property of the present publishers. 

The principal value of these * Additions’ is the light which 
they throw upon the private life of Voltaire at Ferney. 
Strangely constituted as the philosopher appears to have been 
of a medley of conflicting qualities, one of the most interesting 
circumstances in his character was his extensive benevolence 
to his dependants and vassals of his signiory of Ferney. Un- 
der his zealous and liberal protection his domain became 
quite a colony of his creation, industrious, thriving, populous 
and wealthy. His charities to the surrounding neighbourhood 
are described as most active and persevering. ‘Thus, also, we 
find him establishing schools, increasing the stipend of the 
curé of Ferney, assisting indigent men of letters; and upon 
one occasion, in a season of scarcity in the province of Gex, 
even importing corn from Sicily at his own cost, and distri- 
buting it among the inhabitants. In the same active and 
praiseworthy spirit it was that he had put himself forward as 
the eloquent advocate of the unfortunate and injured Lalli ; 
and that he now, at later epochs, distinguished himself by his 
zeal in vindicating the innocence of the unhappy families of 
Calas and Sirven againt sentences of condemnation which he 
conceived to have been unfounded and iniquitous. 

In this piece, however, there are many notices which exhi- 
bit the conduct and character of Voltaire in far less agreeable 
and even in revolting colours. We refer not merely to his 
unhappy opinions on matters of faith, but to the shocking 
impiety and the virulent hostility against religion in which it 
seemed his delight to indulge. The secret opinions of any 
man are a matter of concern only between his Maker and 
his conscience ; and the deist, who, like Franklin, avoids the 
proclaiming of his principles, or seeks not to gain aes * 
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for his opinions, does not offend at least against the happiness 
and welfare of society. But Voltaire, like Gibbon, appears to 
have cherished a rancorous, and, as it were, personal hatred 
against both Revelation and its professors. Such men outrage 
decency, who point their sneers openly at all that is holy and 
sacred, and audaciously declare their contempt for the divine 
evidences of truth. But let them be encountered only in self- 
defence by the bounden champions of the Gospel, and they at 
once raise the cry of persecution and martyrdom. Voltazre’s 
whole life was a studied insult against Christianity; and yet 
because his profanations were exposed and held up to merited 
execration by a Christian priesthood, his disciples have not 
yet ceased — we have evidence in the volumes before us — to 
keep alive their outcry against the bigotry and intolerance of 
the French clergy towards him. 

There never was a more audacious or disgusting profanation, 
committed by man, than his contrivance for entrapping a 
poor priest to administer the sacrament to him at Ferney, 
in mere wantonness of spirit, because the Bishop of Annec 
had interdicted its administration to him. This well known 
and scandalous incident is here coolly repeated as an excellent 


jest; and the account is terminated by the following memorial 


of cold-blooded blasphemy : 


‘ Des l’instant que le curé eut donné l’hostie & M. de Voltaire, 
celui-ci, élevant la voix, pronon¢a ces paroles: “ AYANT MON 
DIEU DANS MA BOUCHE, je déclare que je pardonne sincérement a 
ceux qui ont écrit au Roi des calomnies contre moi, et qui n’ont 
pas réussi dans leurs mauvais desseins; et je demande acte de ma 
déclaration 4 Raffo, notaire.”’ (Vol. i. p. 82.) 


The next piece by WaGNIERE, his account of Voltaire’s 
last journey to Paris, and death in 1778, is by far the most 
interesting paper in these volumes; and we regret that we 
cannot copy many of its details. It may be regarded, as the 
editor observes, as a supplement to the Historical Comment- 
ary, and is full of curious matter; though open to one serious 
objection, as the whole account is evidently distorted by violent 
animosity against Madame Denis, the niece of Voltaire, and 
his other friends, by whose persuasion he was induced to quit 
Ferney. Indeed the whole of WaGniére’s narrative is dis- 
coloured and tediously interrupted by his perpetual reference 
to the petty cabals and intrigues of his master’s household ; 
and, with mean and grovelling spirit, he dweils much more on 
these contemptible squabbles, and the destruction of his own 
selfish prospects, than on matters in which the world would 
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be inclined to take a far deeper interest. He was purposely 
sent away to Ferney by the domestic faction, to remove him 
from his master’s person, and was not therefore with him in 
the closing scene of his long and remarkable life; but, not- 
withstanding all his efforts to dignify the conclusion of the 
philosopher’s career, he betrays enough to confirm our impres- 
sion of the miserable, hopeless vacillation of spirit, which marked 
the last illness of the aged deist. He, who had passed an 


octogenarian life in heaping blasphemy and ridicule on revela- 
tion and its ministers, he 


“ ‘Who for the bane of thousands born, 
Built God a church and laughed his word to scorn, 
Skilful alike to seem devout and just, 
And stab religion with a sly side thrust ;” 


he no sooner found his life in danger, than he demanded the 
presence of an ecclesiastic; “* not choosing,” such was his 
pretext, ‘ that his remains should be cast out on the high- 
way.” But it is evident from the sequel that there was some 
deeper impression lurking under this poor weakness of our 
nature; and that superstitious fears had a power over his 
spirit, in the agony of impending dissolution, which salutary 
conviction had never exercised upon his life. A scene which 
followed is too remarkable to be omitted. 


‘ Fort peu de temps apres, l’Abbé Gautier vint chez M. de 
Vilette. On Vintroduisit auprés de M. de Voltaire, qui lui dit: 
Il y a quelques jours que je vous at fait prier de venir me voir pour 
ce que vous savez. Si vous voulez nous ferons tout-d-lheure cette 
petite affaire. ‘* Tres-volontiers,” répondit l’Abbé. II n’y avait 
alors dans la chambre que M.!’Abbé Mignot, M. le Marquis de 
Villevieille et moi. Le malade nous dit de rester, mais l’Abbé 
Gautier ne le voulut pas. Nous sortimes; je me tins & la porte, 
qui ne consistait qu’en un cadre revétu de papier des deux cotés, 
et n’avait point de loquet. J’entendis M. de Voltaire et l Abbé 
causer un moment ensemble, et celui-ci finit par demander 2 
mon maitre une déclaration de sa main, @ quoi il consentit. 

‘ Je soupgonnai alors que le confesseur était un émissaire du 
clergé. J’étais au désespoir de la démarche qu’on exigeait de 
M. de Voltaire; je m’ agitais prés de la porte, et faisais beacuoup 
de bruit. MM. Mignot et de Villevieille, qui Jl’entendirent, 
accoururent & moi et me demandérent si je devenais fou. Je leur 
répondis que j’étais au désespoir, non de ce que mon maitre se 
confessait, mais de ce qu’on voulait lui faire signer un écrit qui le 
déshonorerait peut-Cctre. 

‘ M. de Voltaire m’ appela pour lui donner de quoi écrire. Il 
s’apercut demon agitation, m’endemanda avec etonnement la cause. 
Je ne pus lui répondre. 


‘Il 
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‘ Il écrivit lui-méme, et signa une déclaration dans laquelle it 
disait ‘‘ qu'il voulait mourir dans la religion catholique, ov il était 
né ; qu'il demandait pardon & Drev et 2 |’eglise, s'il avait pu les 
offenser.” Il donna ensuite 4 l’abbé un billet de six cents livres 
pour les pauvres de la paroisse de Saint-Sulpice. 

‘ Madame Denis, presque au méme moment, venait d’entrer 
dans la chambre pour témoigner 4 M. Gautier avec fermeté qu’il 
devait abréger sa séance auprés du malade. 

‘ Alors l’ Abbé Gautier nous invita’ rentrer, et nous dit: ** M. de 
Voltaire m’a donné 1a une petite déclaration qui ne signifie pas 
grand’ chose ; je vous prie de vouloir bien la signer aussi.” M. le 
Marquis de Villevieille et M.)’ Abbé Mignot la signérent sans hesiter. 
L’ Abbé vint alors & moi et me demanda la méme chose. Jele 
refusai; il insista beaucoup. M. de Voltaire regardait avec sur- 
prise la vivacité avec laquelie je parlais 4 l’Abbé Gautier. Je 
répondis enfin, lassé de cette persécution, que je ne voulais ni ne 
pouvats signer, altendu que j étais protestant. Et il me laissa 
tranquille. 

‘ Il proposa ensuite au malade de lui donner la communion. 
Celui-ci repondit : Monsieur 1 A*bé, failes attention que je crache 
continuellement du sang ; il faut bien se donner de garde de méler 
celui du bon Dieu avec le mien. Le confesseur ne répliqua point. 
On le pria de se retirer, et il sortit. 

‘ C’est pour moi quelque chose d’étonnant que cette espéce de 
lacheté avec laquelle la plupart des prétendus philosophes et des 
prétendus amis de M. de Voltaire approuvérent sa démarche et sa 
déclaration, sans méme en savoir le contenu; lesquelles n’ont 
servi cependant & rien, comme on I’a vu a sa mort. 

‘ Le 28 Février, étant seul avec lui, je le priai de vouloir bien 
me dire quelle était exactement sa facon de penser, dans un 
moment ot il me disait qu'il croyait mourir. I] me demanda 
du papier et de l’encre ; il écrivit, signa et me remit la déclaration 
suivante : : 

¢ JE MEURS EN ADORANT DIEU, EN AIMANT MES AMIS, EN NE 
HAISSANT PAS MES ENNEMIS, ET EN DETESTANT LA SUPERSTITION. 

‘ 28 Février, 1778. ( Szgné) ‘ VOLTAIRE. 
(Vol.i. pp. 131—133.) 


What a picture of his hero and of himself has our notable 
secretary here, as if unconsciously, rendered! It is evident, 
we think, that the followers of Voltaire were suspicious of 
the firmness of their master, and fearful of the exposure of 
his inconsistency in the maintenance of his precious principles. 
The whole scene brings conviction to our minds of the truth 
of the report, that D’ Alembert, Condorcet, and other infidels, 
reproached him with a pusillanimity which might bring dis- 
credit upon their hopeful philosophy; and we attach no weight 
to the strenuous denials of the fact, either by WaGNIERE, who 
was not a spectator of Voltaire’s death-bed, nor by the present 
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editor; who, as well as Wacnrére himself, is evidently a 
worthy disciple of that pseudo philosophy, in the worst spirit 
which it inculcates. 

The third piece in these volumes, the Examination of 
the Secret Memoirs of Bachaumont, occupies by much the 
greatest portion of the whole work. ‘Those literary memoirs 
themselves fill thirty-six small volumes; and no inconsider- 
able part of their contents has relation to Voltaire. The 
whole work is merely a collection of literary bulletins, all 
anonymous, and apparently by various persons, which, be- 
ginning in 1762, were for many years distributed daily from 
hand to hand among the savantes coteries of Paris. These 
bulletins originated, it appears, at the house of a Madame 
Doublet, where a number of men of letters, theatrical amateurs, 
and politicians, used to assemble. ‘This society was, in the 
words of our editor, ‘ un espéce de bureau d’esprit,’ to which 
every member contributed his collection of the day: epigrams, 
bon-mots, scandalous anecdotes, true or false, of the city 
and the court; novelties of all kinds; nothing escaped the 
research of this inquisitive society. At length all the bulletins, 
extending from the year 1762 to 1787, were gradually col- 
lected and published at different intervals, and received their 
name from M. Petit de Bachaumont, a member of tke society, 
and a collector of them, although he died before the pub- 
lication. 

Such is the work, the desultory statements of which 
WaGniER_E has undertaken to examine so far as they relate 
to Voltaire. We cannot attempt to follow him in his stric- 
tures upon the truth of some hundreds of anecdotes; nor 
will his criticism be interesting, except it be perused together 
with the Memoirs of Bachaumont as a sort of running com- 
mentary upon the original. ‘The piece may be exceedingly 
useful, however, in the future compilation of the life of Vol- 
taire, as some check upon the truth of various anecdotes : 
although Wacniére’s adoration (in more Boswell) of his 
master, as well as his flagrant partiality, must render it ex- 
pedient not to repose too entire faith in his dicta. Indeed we 
observe that, confirming only the truth of incidents favour- 
able to Voltaire, he regularly and stoutly gives the lie to 
whatever may cast odium or ridicule upon his memory. 
These observations will all apply equally to the next and 
fourth piece, WaGNniERE’s Examination of the Memoirs of 
Voltaire, published at Amsterdam, and we pass it over 
accordingly. 

The fifth piece in the collection, the Memoirs of Lone- 
CHAMP, is a very amusing narrative, a complete scandalous 
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chronicle of Voltaire and some of his associates. LonacHamp 
was Voltaire’s secretary from 1746 to 1754; and in his me- 
moirs of these eight years he has drawn a most remarkable 
picture of the society in which Voltaire moved, a society per- 
fectly characteristic of his country and his times, occupied 
with a heterogeneous mixture of literature and science, gam- 
bling and intrigue, sentiment and impiety. LonecHamp 
himself was but the mere amanuensis, rather than the secre- 
tary, of Voltaire, who took him into his service principally 
because he wrote a good hand, and discharged him because 
he detected him in making two copies of the MSS. which he 
received to transcribe, and in surreptitiously keeping posses- 
sion of one for his own purposes. This trait of dishonesty has 
not prepared us to entertain much confidence in the man; 
but his narrative is simple and naive, and bears every mark of 
truth. We are informed that Lonecuamp survived Voltaire 
about fourteen years; and it was during this period, the editor 
declares, that he obtained the present Memoirs from him. 
Unfortunately they have lost much of their charm of novelty ; 
for the editor suffered Duvernet to use the MS. for his Life 
of Voltaire, and the Abbé made copious extracts from it for 
his second edition. 

But we have here the original of Lonacuamp, and it is 
really very well worth perusal for its curious details. It enters 
into all the circumstances of Voltazre’s well-known. liaison 
with the Marchioness du Chdtelet, the mode in which he was 
superseded by St. Lambert, and other matters not very credit- 
able to any of the parties, nor very easily invested with decency 
in an English dress. One circumstance, which had a tragical 
termination, displays in very flagrant colours the profligacy, 
not only of these three conscientious personages, but of the 
relater also, who tells the whole story with true French levity, 
and without a single expression of disapprobation. After 
having ceased for many years to occupy the same apartment 
with her husband, Madame du Chatélet discovers. * que mal- 
heureusement les assiduités de M. de Saint-Lambert auprés 
d’elle ’avaient mise dans le cas d’étre mére a l’Age de quarante- 

uatre ans.’ Voltaire is consulted on this awkward dilemma: 
it is debated by the trio to what father the child shall be as- 
signed ; and Voltaire exclaims, with his usual wit, to relieve 
the embarrassment of the scientific lady, * Nous le mettrons 
au nombre des ceuvres mélées de Madame du Chatélet.’ 

A plot is then contrived, of the villanous profligacy of 
which we cannot bring ourselves to speak with indifference or 
lightness. ‘The Marquis of Chatélet is lured, by the affected 
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tenderness of the learned strumpet, his wife, to give her an 
excuse for declaring him the real as well as the legal father of 
her child. The sequel-has retribution in it: she loses her life 
m giving birth to the fruits of her adulterous commerce, and 
Voltaire is overwhelmed with affliction at her death, until, 
before her interment, he desires LonGcHAMPs to remove from 
her finger a ring which, inside its cornelian, concealed a small. 
miniature of himself, and might fall into the hands of the 
Marguis; but St. Lambert, who knew that his likeness had 
replaced that of Voltaire, had already caused the gem to he 
removed by Lonccuamps. When the secretary communicated. 
the fact to Voltaire, * O ciel! dit-il, en levant et joignant les 
deux mains, voila bien les femmes! j’en avais été Richelieu, 
Saint-Lambert m’en a expulsé; cela est dans Tordre, un clou 
chasse V autre: ainsi vont les choses de ce monde !’ 

In the sixth and last division of these volumes, — the mass 
of writings concerning Voltaire and his works by Madame 
du Chatélet and others, — there is little worth our notice here, 
and not much perhaps of any value for the future biographer. 
It is indeed principally with relation to this kind of value, that 
we have spoken of these volumes at all. The life of Voltaire 
yet remains to be written in our language, and the present 
collection has added very considerably to the abundant ma- 
terials which we now possess for such a work. ‘The rare and 
extraordinary talents of the man, the elegant versatility of his 
genius, the immense number of his works upon such various 
subjects, and the extraordinary influence of his opinions upon 
his age and country, would all contribute to invest a good 
account of his life with very high interest and attraction, to 
say nothing of the extensive picture which it must embrace of 
the literature and literary manners of Frauce during the last 
century. We must confess that we should ardently desire to. 
see such a work properly executed, with impartiality, good 
sense, and candour; and we are convinced that it can be so 
executed only in our own country and language. Who among 
our numerous writers in the department of biography will 
undertake the adventure ? 





Ant. VIII. Elementos de la Ciencia de Hacienda (Elements of 
the Science of Finance). Por Don Josz— CANGA ARGUELLES. 
Londres. 1825. 8vo. pp. 402. 


D°** Jos&= Canca ARGUELLES enjoyed the hapless distinc- 
tion of being minister of finance to Ferdinand VIE, 
during a portion of the short period of the constitutional 
App. Rev. Vot. cv. Ce government. 
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een After the invasion by the French army, and the 
ownfall of the liberties of his country, he was, as a reward for 
his services, consigned, by order of his grateful master, to a 
dungeon in the castle of Peniscola: and during his captivity 
there, dedicated his tedious hours to the composition of this 
work; which, on his arrival in England, he was induced to 
revise and send to the press, at the solicitation of his friend, 
Don Vicente Rocafuerte, secretary to the late envoy from the 
Mexican Republic. To this he consented, apparently with a 
twofold intention ; first, that he might have an opportunity of 
vindicating the financial measures pursued by the administra- 
tion of which he was a member; and, secondly, that by 
pointing out and descanting upon the causes of the ruin and 
bankruptcy of the Spanish treasury, he might warn the New 
American republics against falling into those errors which 
had proved so fatal to the mother-country. He has acquitted 
himself of this task in a way which does him honour: as 
indeed might have been expected from his well-established 
character as a statesman of great talents, profoundly ac- 
quainted with the history of his country and the nature of his 
subject. 

He has divided his work into four books. In the first, he 
treats of the nature and elements of public wealth, of the 
sources from which it springs, and the different causes, which 
tend either to accelerate or retard its accumulation. In the 
second, he discusses the nature of public expenses ; and in the 
third and fourth, the various methods employed by different 
governments to raise subsidies and taxes: concluding with some 
remarks on the qualities requisite in such agents as dedicate. 
themselves to this necessary and important branch of 
the public service. He subjoins an appendix, containing 
various statements and details, to elucidate his reasonings ; 
such as a list of the various positos, or agricultural banks 
established in the different provinces of Spain, with an enu- 
meration of the amount of their funds, in seed, corn, and 
money; an account of the average quantities of foreign corn 
imported into Spain; a statement of her mercantile shipping 
and seamen; a calculation of the losses sustained by Spain in 
her population, from the atrocities of the Inquisition ; an ac- 
count of the mercantile diplomacy of Spain, exhibiting a 
variety of useful particulars, connected with her commercial 
relations with foreign states; a full exposition of the nature of 
commercial treaties, with an examination of those, which have 
been entered into, at various times, between Spain and the 
other European powers; and, lastly, a brief abstract of the 


work, in the shape of a catechism of finance. 
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This, it will be perceived, is a very extensive range, and it 
would require a much larger space than we can well allot to it 
here, to attempt to follow Senor Canea through all his details. 
We shall therefore merely content ourselves with noticing a 
few of the most striking passages. After laying it down as a well 
established position, that gold and silver do not constitute 
national wealth, but that the amount of labour and industr 
is to be estimated in all our calculations on this head, he 
illustrates his ideas by comparing the opposite condition of 
Spain and Great Britain, both as to wealth and population ; 
and draws our attention to this singular fact, that in Spain 
there are five parts in the population out of six, who are per- 
fectly idle; whereas in England, there are only three out of 
sixteen who are not employed in industrious habits. Hence 
Spain, with a population of ten and a half millions, only pro- 
duces eleven thousand millions of reals of income; whereas 
Great Britain, with a population of little more than thirteen 
millions (1815), produced forty-three thousand millions of 
reals, and yet in point of extent and richness of soil Spain has 
the advantage over Great Britain. 

In advocating the tendency of commercial liberty to diffuse 
prosperity, he cites, in corroboration of his arguments, the 
economical history of Spain. Whence it appears, that in the 
course of the sixteenth century, when Spanish commerce was 
on a more free footing than at present, the city of San Lucar 
contained within its walls six thousand merchants, twenty 
thousand looms, and one hundred and fifty merchant ships ; 
all of which have since disappeared. Spain at that period 
possessed also a mercantile navy of three thousand sail of 
shipping ; whereas at the present hour she can barely muster 
one thousand. In the year 1778, before the free intercourse 
with America, the value of goods exported thither was seventy- 
four millions of reals, —which, within ten years afterwards, 
had increased to three hundred millions; and of which, 
in the year 1788, one hundred and eighteen millions were the 
produce of Spain. Whereas, before that time, their amount 
was only twenty-nine millions. 

In noticing the dreadful catalogue of miseries which weigh 
down, at this time, the national resources of his native country, 
Senor Canca dwells with much force and feeling on the fall- 
ing off in her population. Religious opinions, he says, having 
suggested to mankind that matrimony is incompatible with 
the sanctity of the priesthood, all that class of men are pre- 
vented from contracting marriage; which cause alone. ha- 
deprived the Peninsula of an increase of population amounts - 
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ing to nine millions four hundred and twenty-one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-eight souls in every century. For 
taking into calculation that each unmarried man of thirty-five 


years of age might have had at that age - 2children, 
These two, again, at 25, - - 4. 
And these four at 25, - - 8 
And these eight at 25, - - 16 
And these sixteen at 25, - - $32 
Total, 62 


Deducting from which, for deaths under 25, = 6 


There remain, 56 
which is the number each bachelor deprives society of in a 
century, by taking holy orders. 

Then, again, the number of individuals destroyed by the 
Inquisition of Spain, from the date of its first establishment, 
till the year 1818, amounted to at least $41,021 

And, regulating the loss of population by the same sort of 
ealculation commencing from the year 1480, it will amount 
to - - - - 60,720,973 

Moreover, Rodriguez de Castro, in his precious work, called 
Bibliotheca Rabbinica, asserts that the number of Jews ex- 


pelled from Spain amounted to - - 400,000 
And by the same geometrical progression, we shall find the 
loss to the state from that source to be - 70,400,000 
And the Moriscoes expelled were - 600,000 


So that the total loss of population must amount to the appal- 
ling number of two hundred and three millions one hundred 
twenty thousand. ‘The number, we suspect, is not a little 
exaggerated ; but, nevertheless, it is certain that the popula- 
tion has been seriously diminished by the causes which have 
been stated, some of which still operate with unmitigated 
effect. 
In addition to which is to be considered the fatal opinion of 
attaching to a state of poverty a peculiar value; whereby the 
aniards have been led to connect with idleness in this world 
the ideas of eternal happiness hereafter, and to look down with 
contempt on a life of honest industry. ‘* The child,” says Ward, 
(in his Proyecto Economico,) “ upon observing his mother 
giving alms to a religious beggar, and at the same time kissing 
with humility the hand stretched forth to receive it, forms so 
sublime an idea of a state of poverty, which is thus exalted 


above labour, that it conceives a degree of disgust and aver- 
sion 
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sion to all employment.” And by an extension of the same 
fatal influence one-fifth of the year is wasted in observing re- 
ligious fasts and festivals ; so that a loss of labour ensues, which 
is fully adequate in amount to the whole taxes of the country, 
and therefore increases the prices of all the necessaries of life 
in the same ratio. Another cause of the increase of poverty 
is the absurd opinion entertained in Spain of the nature of 
us, whence the hatred which has been so long felt against 
the Jews, and which has often been a pretext for many acts of 
atrocious injustice committed upon them. From the same 
cause society has been deprived of the use and circulation of 
an immense mass of real wealth, which has passed from the 
hands of active individuals into the coffers of the clergy. 
Lastly, the ridiculous opinion entertained, that there is a de- 
gree of infamy attached to the laborious classes of society. 
Wherefore, a shoemaker in Spain, instead of making his sons 
follow his own handicraft, will rather persuade them to enter 
a convent, and thinks it one of the most lucky days in his life 
when he sees them arrayed in the habit of monks, thinking 
that some portion of ‘that respect is reflected back on himself, 
which is paid to the sacred profession of which they are 
members, 

Another obstacle to national prosperity presents itself in 
that hurtful prejudice which has been handed down from age 
to age, and has even reached the Spaniards of the present 
day, that all persons employed in business are merely a sort 
of bondsmen, and that the soldier’s occupation can. alone be 
considered noble or honourable, so that both commerce and 
the arts are held in a contemptible light. Indeed, the military 
order of Alcantara does not admit under its banners, nor come 
municate its honours to, any merchants or traffickers, nor to 
those who have pursued any profession or mechanical art. 
And the statutes of the order of Escama, created by Don Juan 
the Second of Castile, condemned to one month’s imprison- 
ment, any Cavallero who should hold any intercourse either 
with a plebeian, merchant, or artisan. All these establish- 
ments and prejudices operating forcibly on the minds of a 
proud and sensitive people, naturally indolent, have tended to 
root out all spirit of industry, and to render them still more 
disgusted with labour. 

In treating of the natural wealth of Spain, Senor Canea 
states its surface to consist of fifteen thousand five and a 
half square leagues, and one hundred and thirty-six millions 
of fanegadas of land, of which one hundred and twenty-two 
millions five hundred thousand are capable of cultivation. 
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All its provinces — more or less wheat, barley, and rye; 
twenty-eight produce oil ; twenty-nine flax and hemp; seven 
grow esparto; in eleven, hesiliie | is cultivated ; in six, madder; 
in thirteen, sumach ; in one, rice; in another, there i 
liquorice ; ; in five, saffron ; 3 in almost all there are fruit-trees ; 
in six, cheese is made; in twenty-six brandy is distilled ; in 
six, almonds are grown; in fifteen, silk; in twenty, they breed 
horses ; in twenty-one, mules ; in twenty-two, horned cattle; in 
twenty-nine, there are goats and sheep; in thirty-eight, 
swine; in twelve, they produce fine wool, and coarse in 
twenty-nine. Mines of lead and copper are ‘abundant ; also 
rock-salt, cobalt, and cinnabar. The mine of this last at 
Almaden produces eighty thousand arrobe: of quicksilver 
annually ; and Spain has also a sea-coast of four hundred and 
eighty-three leagues, abounding with fish, while in the whole 
extent of country there is no part absolutely barren. 


millions of reals. 


The annual products of agriculture are, 8572 
Those of arts and manufactures, - 2078 
Those of internal commerce, - 2500 


External commerce in years of prosperity, 2968 
The net annual proceeds of her Ne, 


fishery, and navigation, - 269 
Merchant-ships distributed in 22 7 

in 1801, » . . 932 
Tonnage, - - - 150,014 
Sailors in 1818, - 38,345 


The total amount of national weital, (reals,) 102,743,736,432 
Of which there are dedicated to agricul- 


ture, - - - 72,476,169,519 
To the arts, - - 25,267,566,913 
And to commerce, fisheries, and navi- 

gation, - - 5,;000,000,000 
The sum total of produce, or of annual 

income, - - - 10,920,310,149 
The amount of metallic currency, - 6,473,476,842 
Wages of labourers, artisans, and ser- 

vants, calculated at - - - 640,000,000 
Annual consumption estimated at - 6,500,000,000 





Senor Canea lays it down as a maxim, which cannot be 
controverted, that in no state ought the public expenses to 
exceed one-fourth of the total income of the inhabitants ; 

whereas 
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whereas in Spain the clergy and church alone absorb much 
more. He divides the expenses under four heads, viz. 


Religion and its ministers, - (reals,) 1,843,234,080 
Municipal expenses connected with the 

health, &c. of the people, - - 410,000,000 
The armed force for ordnance and extras, 

and besides pay from the national 


treasury, _ - - 78,000,000 
Military force, civil government, and other 
services, - - - 730,000,000 





Total, 3,061,234,080 





Thus it appears that the church swallows up at least six- 
teen per cent. of the whole income of the Spanish people. 

Almost from the earliest periods of the Spanish monarchy 
it seems there had been warm disputes carried on between 
the monarchs and the people, as to the necessity of retrench- 
ing and reforming the public expenditure. But towards the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, when arbitra 
principles became established upon the wreck of the national 
representation, the complaints against the increasing excess of 
taxes were only met by fresh demands upon them from the 
government. 

The Cortes had been accustomed to enquire minutely into 
the whole of the public expenditure, and to call in question 
thenecessity of the several items of which it consisted, occasion- 
ally even expressing their astonishment at the vast extent 
of those items, and at all times accommodating their tone to 
the existing circumstances of the people, and frequently con- 
fessing that they could not comprehend how they could 
possibly be so extravagant. Sometimes they even re- 
fused to provide for the liquidation of the proposed charges, 
and affixed specific sums of expenditure to each serv- 
ice, with the view of opposing some limits to the pro- 
digality of their kings. Still, while the people exercised 
this their constitutional right, it does not appear that the 
political system of the nation experienced any detriment. 
For Henry III. of Castile having assembled the General 
Cortes in the first year of his reign, thus addressed them : 
‘‘ I request you would grant me those things which you 
may judge necessary for maintaining my own station and 
honour, and that of the Queen my consort, and of the In- 
fanté, and of the other queens, and the members of my 
royal house; and for the equipments and salaries and 
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other particulars appertaining to a state of war, and for the 
maintenance of my council, and my justice; and for all the 
other services which are requisite as well for the guarding as 
for the defence of these kingdoms; and also to place some- 
what in my treasury, to be reserved and be at hand when it - 
may be needed. (Marina Teoria de las Cortes, tom. ii. 
p. 389.) 

Nevertheless, the expenses of the state went on gradually 
increasing to such a degree, that at length Philip the Second 
declared he did not know how he could possibly meet them, 
as they then amounted to upwards of one hundred and thirty- 
two millions of reals. In the time of Charles the Second the 
were one hundred and sixty millions, and upwards of three 
hundred and thirty-nine millions in the reign of Philip the Fifth 
and Ferdinand the Sixth. In the reign of Charles the Third, 
during a period of peace, they had attained to above eight 
hundred and sixty-one millions, and in Charles the Fourth’s 
time to one thousand one hundred millions, and in the present 
king’s reign, Ferdinand the Seventh, to seven hundred and 
thirteen millions nine hundred and seventy-three thousand 
six hundred reals. Of these sums a very large proportion 
had always been expended upon the royal household, and a 
struggle had been carried on between the monarchs of Spain 
and their subjects for above six hundred years on the neces- 
sity of economy in this particular branch. ‘The Cortes 
had ever complained most bitterly; at one time soliciting 
reform, and at another endeavouring to effect it themselves, 
by making an appeal to the laws in support of their remon- 
strances. But neither the terrible sufferings of the people, 
nor the consideration of the national poverty, nor even the 
sentiments expressed by the Cortes of Bribiesca, assembled in 
1387, ‘ that these expenses were wrung from the miseries of 
the labouring population,” were powerful enough to restrain 
such abuses. Nay, during the disasters of the bloody war 
of the succession, Philip of Bourbon travelled with a train 
of six hundred servants, maintained daily three tables of state 
for the superior officers of his palace, had thirty mules con- 
stantly employed in merely carrying his table-linen; three 
hundred carriage-mules, and one hundred to carry his 
provisions. And yet this very monarch had been told by his 
predecessor, when on his death-bed, that it was of the 
greatest importance that he should limit the expenses of his 
household, so as net to permit the smallest excess, and that 
lie should not permit any false scruples of pride to interfere 
with that step, for it was due to his-people, both in justice 
and expediency. On the re-establishment of the a 
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and the convocation of the General Cortes, every endeavour 
was made to pare down the public expenditure; that of 
the royal household particularly was brought down from 
seventy-four and fifty-seven millions of reals to forty-five ; 
that of the diplomatic department from eight and a half 
millions to five; the marine from two hundred to eighty 
millions ; and attempts were made to repair the public credit 
of the country by consolidating the debt, and putting the 
various denominations of creditors upon one general footing, 
without giving any class an undue preference over the others. 
Unfortunately for the welfare of Spain, all these attempts 
were withered by the secret treachery of the King, and the 
overwhelming and ill-directed influence of the priesthood. 
The Cortes were swept away, all their plans of reform and 
finance vanished with the projectors, and misery and poverty 
again took possession of the country. 

In describing the efforts which had been made to prop up 
the agricultural classes, Senor Canca has mentioned the 
establishments called Montes Pios, or Positos, (Depots, ) which 
we do not recollect to have seen previously much noticed by 
any writers on Spain. They are large granaries or magazines 
of seed, corn, and grain of various kinds, with certain propor- 
tions of money which have been formed throughout most 
of the provinces, with the view of benefiting and assisting the 
poorer farmers. Many of them were first established by the 
prelates and by the government, others by private indivi- 
duals. In the year 1808 *, there existed in the Peninsula 
five thousand two hundred and fifty-one of these positos 
belonging to government, and two thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-three the property of private persons, in all 
eight thousand and eighty-four; containing wheat to the 
amount of nine millions four hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand six hundred and ninety-two fanegas, five hundred and 
seventy-seven thousand seven hundred and fifty of various 
inferior seeds, fifty-five millions one hundred and five thou- 
sand four hundred and nineteen reals vellon in money, and 
sixteen millions nine hundred and thirty-six thousand reals 
in bonds of the national bank. In the opinion of Senor 
Canea they failed in their object; for in the Asturias and 
Biscay, where there are none, the farmers are more flourish- 
ing than in Avila and Jaén, where they are numerous; and 
Seville and Granada, though they have a large number of 
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* We rather think that these depdts have been reduced very 
much in number, if indeed they have not totally disappeared, since 
the late revolution in Spain. 
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positos, are not to be compared for agricultural prosperity to 


‘Catalonia and Valencia. It is true that in the two latter 


provinces the number of positos is still greater than in the 
two former: but the superior success of Catalonia and Va- 


‘lencia is less to be attributed to these artificial aids, than to the 


advantages of outlet possessed by them, whereby they are en- 
abled to ship off their surplus-produce to a good market, 


which renders them more enterprising and industrious. We 


cannot help thinking that some such establishments might be 
formed in Ireland with advantage to the poorer class of culti- 
vators in that kingdom. At any rate the experiment on a 
small scale might be made without incurring a great loss. 
Senor Can@a is, we perceive, engaged at present upon a 


Dictionary of Finance; and, judging from the work before 


us, we can have no doubt that it will be both curious 
and valuable. We trust that the new American republics will 
avail themselves of the information imparted by the Senor in 
constituting their systems of finance; for, as he justly ob- 
serves, no financier has yet been able to make three do the 
office of four, and upon a good and prosperous system of 
finance the happiness, honour, and welfare of all civilised states 
in modern times are mainly dependant. 

We subjoin a comparative table of the public expenses 
of Spain according to an arithmetical average. 
































Bad a Year 1817. Year of Sontag Year aes 
Reals.; Reals. Reals. Reals. 
Royal Household... ...|*74,742,164| 56,973,600] 45,090,000] 45,212,000 
Secretaries of State...| 8,244,488 
Tribunals ......esesee see] 18,798,309} 12,000,000} 11,151,110} 16,897,899 
Pensions of Treasury! 3,239,507] 15,000,000} 12,000,000} 5,626,571 
Ambassadors .....0000. 8,572,026 5,000,000 
Secret services ......) 4,620,838 
Extraordinaries of 
TYeasury .ccccccceeee] 44,082,584 
Paymasters of same...| 35,263,529 
The Army 0....000402|546,258,072|550,000,000/355,4.50,91 5|528,655,983 
| Marine... ...seeeeeseeeee] 200,000,000} 100,000,000} 96,000,000} 80,000,000 
Montes Pios ...ccocee| 6,471,985 
Payment of debts ...106,453,182 
Finance cecccccessceees 110,000,000} 173,351,669]148,894,075 
‘IGovernment . ....eeee 10,000,000} 9,778,610} 38,389,483 
-{Unforeseen expenses 30,000,000 
Payment of arrears 50,000,000 











* Or in sterling money, 1,673,913/. Os. 114d. 
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Art. IX. The Magic Ring; a Romance: from the German of 
Frederick Baron de la Motte Fouqué. 3 Vols. Edinburgh 
Oliver and Boyd; and Whittaker, London, 1825. 


T= present age is remarkable for a tendency to set up 

reality and use as the standards to determine the value of 
all things. Even they who guard over the province of fic- 
tion have acknowledged the new doctrine. Heroes must now 
descend from their castles, and pretensions, and mix with the 
world, and yield obedience to its laws. The privilege, which 
they used to stand upon, of cutting and maiming and mur- 
dering at discretion, would not now be listened to at the Old 
Bailey ; and the slightest approach to the ancient propensities 
of witchcraft, or star-interpretation, or cauldrons of potential 
simples, brings on the inevitable visitation of “ a jury of their 
country.” Atsuch an era as this, to produce’a tale which 
draws its leading materials from the beings and usages of 
chivalry, — a system so opposed to our experience, that its ex- 
istence has added another to the suspended questions of his- 
torical litigation,—is an enterprise that appears in its 
conception to partake not a little of the nature of the spirit 
whose operations it professes to represent. But still there 
is in the performance so much of the grace of minute finish- 
ing with occasional brilliancy of colouring, and the general 
effect is so consistent with all that has been established to be 
true upon this subject, that the contemplation of the picture 
inclines us to set off the excellence of the execution against the 
imprudence of the design. 

It is a remarkable feature of these volumes, that they are 
written in perfect contemporaneous accord with the era in 
which the relation purports to have had its origin. There is 
not a single anachronism of sentiment, character, or illus- 
tration, to conflict with the even tenor of its antiquarian pre- 
tensions. It is indited with all the simple good-will of a 
legend, of which each principal event is recorded in that tone 
of conscientious conviction, which is likely to be adopted b 
one who is not only himself deeply impressed with the trut 
of his story, but is anxious that it should excite the same 
lively faith in others. ‘The opening scenes reveal to us some 
of the principal figures of the romance, and, regarding merely 
the effect of the details which they embrace, we might not 
improperly allude to them as delineating an exquisite type of the 
birth of knighthood. A youth of honourable race, Otto von 
Trautwangen, living intheretirementof his paternal mansion, on 
the pleasant banks of the Danube in Suabia, finds his sensibi- 
lities affected by some indeterminate notions of glory, and his 
aspirations are at length directed to that way of life, of whose 
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honourable dangers he hears so much in the stirring strains 
of the family minstrel. At length the splendours of chivalry 
itself present themselves before him in embodied beauty. A 
knight in armour, and a lady on a palfrey, with a train of 
attendant squires and dames, —a magnificent pageant, — are 
seen to approach and pitch their variegated tents over a pleasant 
plain, where Otto von Trautwangen with his beautiful cousin 
Bertha was pursuing some pastime of his sequestered and 
regular life. In the distinguished leaders of this procession 
we are introduced to Gabrielle of Portamour, the present 
possessor of the Magic Ring, and Count Archimbald of 
Waldeck, her voluntary champion, whose prowess is to vin- 
dicate her title to the wonderful gem, which not only was 
endowed with many extraordinary virtues, but decided the 
ownership of vast inheritances in Normandy. The rival 
claimant of this ring is the Lady Blanchefleur. The original 
donor was Sir Huguenin of the North, who was betrothed 
to a beautiful damsel of France, but afterwards married a 
still more charming widow of Normandy. The latter, upon 
her marriage, obtained the Ring from Sir Huguenin, — 
but the former claimed it as virtually her property; and the 
conflicting demands of the ladies were transmitted to their 
respective children. Gabrielle was the daughter of the 
deserted damsel, who was married to the Knight of Port- 
amour, after Sir Huguenin had violated his pledge to her. 
Blanchefleur was the actual daughter of Sir Huguenin; and 
the claims which she set up being founded on a superiority of 
title, were, moreover, occasionally maintained by her coura- 
geous brother Sir Folko de Montfaucon. ‘The temporary 
repose which Gabrielle was enjoying in this pastoral retreat is 
disturbed by the alarming appearance of Sir Folko, in quest of 
the inestimable relic, nor does it appear likely to give rise to 
fewer combats than that ring of sovereign power to restore the 
freshness of youth, which was bestowed by the fairy Morgana 
on the favoured Ogier le Danois in the old romance, and the 

ossession of which he asserted against thirty champions whom 
he defeated in succession. <A fearful encounter by torchlight 
ensues between the champions thus brought together, and ter- 
minates in the discomfiture of Sir Archimbald de Waldeck, and 
the consequent surrender of the Magic Ring by the weeping 
Gabrielle. Just as the prize is about to be transferred to Sir 
Folko, the young Otto, who had with burning interest watch- 
ed the vicissitudes of the combat, advances to challenge the 
successful champion, who with a glance of rebuke thus meets 
the rash proposal : 
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© & Young squire! young squire! where are your gouen 
spurs? Do you think yourself already qualified to break a lance 
with knights in the field? ‘Three sword-strokes on the shoulders, 
and a midnight watch of your armour, then come to me again, 
and I shall willing!y meet you.”’ 


Gabrielle, whose distress at her privation might well ex- 
cuse her indifference to the unprofitable condolence of Otto, 
was so desirous of quitting a place which had proved so fatal 
to her hopes, that she did not hear in her haste the votive 
exclamation of the youthful hero. | 


‘ «¢ So, may Heaven aid me, noble lady, as I shall certainly not 
rest till I have become a knight, nor till I have laid the Ring at 
your feet.” ’ 


And, happily, he finds the means beneath his parental roof 
of crowning his ardent aspirations. ‘The ceremonies of the 
accolade as it is performed by Sir Hugh, the father of Otto, 
and subsequently the watching of his armour on the vigil of 
his investiture, borrow a great deal of interest from the man- 
ner in which the description of them is wrought. 


‘ Otto sank on his knees, and devoutly folded his hands ; thus 
resembling one of those youthful figures, which we find on ancient 
marble monuments, of warriors untimely slain, with looks of pious 
simplicity and faith, waiting the hour of their resurrection. Sir 
Hugh, meanwhile, touched his son’s shoulders three times with the 
heavy blade, saying, ‘* Suffer these blows now from my hand, but 
never from that of another man!” Then, drawing himself up 
to his full height, he said with solemn dignity, ‘* Herr von Traut- 
wangen, I have now, in right of my station as knight and ban- 
neret, conferred on you the full rank of the sacred order to which 
Ibelong. Fulfil your duties henceforth with honour and integrity, 
for the protection of distressed damsels, widows, and orphans ; 
above all, for the service of our Redeemer and the glory of our 
holy religion. For the present, rise up, and let us embrace, like 
friendly comrades and brethren in arms.” ' 


The young Knight is then conducted to the chapel by his 
father: he takes his station sword in hand near the altar be- 
fore which the squires had already laid down the bright- 
gleaming armour. 


‘ Aloft in the chapel-roof there shone, from afar, a single 
lamp, illuminating in such manner the fine Gothic arches, with 
their richly-carved branches and foliage, that one might have 
deemed himself under the shade of a long leafy avenue in a wood, 
and have looked up through the trees for the clear blue light of 
heaven. Meanwhile the ground of the chapel (like the earth 
itself to the weak eyes of mortals) remained, with all its forms 
and imagery, dim and doubtful. At first the young Knight's 
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thoughts were wholly devout and religious.. He knelt down with 
his hands folded over his sword-hilt, and holding up the cross; 
with which it was surmounted, like a crucifix before him, lifted 
up his eyes to the richly-fretted and illumined church-roof, re- 
flecting by some natural associations on an event which had left 
deep impressions on his youthful mind. He remembered that his 
now sainted mother had died on a journey, without any other 
shelter than that of the forest-trees. She was no longer able to 
speak with him, but, with sweet smiles and eyes still intelligent, 
had pointed to the bright blue vernal sky that was then visible 
above them. With his mother’s death other associations were 
soon united, till by degrees his attention came back again to his 
situation at the present moment. It occurred to him, with a 
feeling of self-reproach, how little he had hitherto thought of the 
chapel in which he was thus left alone at midnight, and, with a 
mixed emotion of curiosity and awe, he started up from his place 
at the altar. 

‘ Of the various forms that were visible along the walls, some 
projected so far, that, in the play of light and shadow, they 
almost moved and started into life. Others were only painted on — 
the stone,— shadows themselves among the grotesque shades, 
which, by the lamp-light,'were cast from other figures upon 
them. It seemed as if all this imagery must in some way or 
another be connected with his father’s past life; of which his 
knowledge was only like that which he had just now acquired of 
the chapel-walls. There were certain scenes and events clear 
and intelligible, others only faintly guessed at or imagined, and 
the plan or connection of the whole lost in dim twilight. So much 
was here plainly visible, — that there were divers sepulchral monu- 
ments, with their sombre adornments, — divers trophies formed 
of ponderous weapons and gigantic armour; for Sir Hugh had 
been a great conqueror,—had travelled not only in the holy oriental 
lands, and in the blooming west of Europe, but into the wild 
regions of the north, where there is far more winter than summer, 
and where the sun remains for many weeks under the horizon. It 
might be supposed that from all these distant climes certain spoils 
or tokens had been brought hither, in order to collect, within the 
narrow space, proofs how wide and venturous had been the 
achievements of that ancient knight, whose career was now fast 
verging to its final close, when he would be confined within far 
narrower limits than even those of the chapel.’ 


From these, as well as some passages of a less marked 
character, it may be concluded, that the story is meant to be 
connected with an epoch in the progress of the chivalric sys- 
tem, before the union between military habits and religious 
ceremonies arrived at that state of perfection, of which the 
institution of the military orders was the offspring and the 
symbol. ‘The observances so well pictured in the above 
extracts are yet but a faint outline of the solemn and ex- 
tended rite with which, in the maturer days of —-* the 
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honour of knighthood was imposed. ‘The competency of 
Sir Hugh Trautwangen to confer that distinction likewise 
fixes an early time for the story, as we find that as chivalry 
advanced, a number of its fountains of honour were dried 
up, and that at the period of its meridian the privilege of 
imparting the dignity of knighthood was engrossed by kings 
and nobles of the first class. 

Sir Otto von Trautwangen, bound on high adventures, 
now issues forth from the hall of his fathers, in the pride of 
glorious qualification, rejoicing in his silver armour and wea- 
pons that reflect the sun, the animation of his heart harmon- 
ising with the beauty of the natural scenes which he beholds 
through the bars of his vizor, with the music of the morning 
birds and the carolling of shepherds leading forth their flocks 
to the pasture. His ambition for combat soon finds an op- 
portunity of gratification in an encounter with a knight in 
rusty armour, not far from the old free town of Frankfort, on 
one of the borders of the silver blue waters of the Mayne. 
In the conflict he becomes victorious, and the vanquished 
knight Sir Heerdegen von Lichtenried proves to be the 
brother of Bertha, and, therefore, his own cousin. One of 
the consequences of this achievement is an immediate con- 
tract of alliance with a merchant-cavalier of the name of 
Theobaldo, the associate of the unsuccessful knight. Whilst 
with bounding heart and anticipations more brightened than 
ever, Sir Otto in company with his newly found partner in 
arms, is journeying towards the gay region of France, Sir 
Heerdegen repairs in a contrary direction to the castle of Sir 
Hugh Trautwangen. ‘There, in the intermissions from the 
pain of his wounds, the warrior-patient pays back the tender 
solicitude of his sister Bertha, in recitals of pleasing interest. 
But the impression which survives all the rest in her 
bosom, is prouuced by the account of the Lady Minnatrost, 
or the Druda, and her habitation of preternatural beauty. 


‘ In East Friesland,’ proceeded Sir Heerdegen, in one of his 
moments of composure, ‘ there is a wondrous castle stationed ona 
rock, whence there beams, far and wide, a pale tranquil light, 
the reflection as it were of the moon and stars, whose radiance 
falls ever brightly and unbroken on these lofty towers. In the 
castle dwells a female descendant of that ancient race named the 
Druden. They were powerful wizards.and magicians; and such 
too is this female descendant, with whom we claim relationship ; 
for she is our aunt. Her name is the Lady Minnatrost *, im- 





* * Minne (pronounced minna) is an obsolete word for dove, and 
trost means consolation.’ 
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porting, that by love.she affords consolation to unfortunate lovers : 
and all day long she boils wonder-working flowers and roots in a 
kettle, which ismade of pure gold. I had one evening lost my 
way, and drew up my horse’s reins when opposite to her lofty 
castle, which proudly diffuses its light over all that country, which 
is elsewhere flat and level. ‘Tired as I then-was, and in neéd of 
refreshment, I felt as if some mysterious obstacle always lay in 
my road when I wished to spur my horse up the steep acclivity. 
The castle, too, was so silent, and so wholly unknown to me, that 
I felt an unwonted dread of approaching it.’ 


_ But he did penetrate into the mysterious retreat; and such 
a goading impulse did his report of the marvels which he 
witnessed there, give to the curiosity of Bertha, that nothin 
but the hope of a personal inspection could soothe the 
Lady into tranquillity. The journey is undertaken. Sir 
Heerdegen and Bertha take the nearest direction to the 
Druda’s castle; and after a day of wandering and perplexity 
in quest of this fairy court, Sir Heerdegen suddenly halted as 
they came to the foot of a steep ascent. 


‘ « Good Heavens!” cried he, “ if I mistake not, we are come 
earlier to our journey’s end than I had expected or wished. How 
gladly, dearest Bertha, would I have still had you with me till 
the morning! Look up towards the summit of the hill, and try 
whether by star-light you can distinguish a fortress.” At that 
moment the full moon, that was now rising, broke forth in reful- 
gence from the east, and’ immediately the windows of the castle 
were illuminated in glittering radiance; crosses too were seen 
gleaming on the towers and ramparts; soft music came floating 
from afar, through the woods, gently waved by the night wind. 
Bertha stretched out her arms towards the light, with looks of 
triumph and rejoicing, while her brother struck his cuirass 
with his iron-gloved right hand, heaving a sigh of doubt and 
apprehension. 

‘ Then, among the stems of some tall birch-trees, they saw 
approaching them a female form, tall and white, even like the 
trees, and with a green veil over her head and shoulders. Bertha 
thought this must be the Lady Minnatrost; and when the veil 
was thrown back, and she beheld the mild gleam of her tranquil 
eyes, in which shone the spirit of innocence and peace, the 
damsel alighted from her palfrey, and sunk down, kneeling on 
the grass before the Druda.— 

‘ They arrived in no Jong time at the fortress, where Sir Heer- 
degen kindly, and without expressing any low spirits or displea- 
sure, took leave of his sister. It seemed asif he had never, 
during his whole life, hnown difficulties, or been roused to anger. 
They conversed all three kindly and confidentially with each other, 
appointing certain days on which he was to come to the castle, 
in order to visit Bertha. Then he walked (courteously kissing 
his iron glove and waving his helmet) down the — 
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while Bertha went with the smiling Lady Minnatrost into the 
mansion. 

‘ The gate opened, and then closed immediately behind them ; 
whereupon Bertha perceived with surprise, that they had to cross 
a small lake of the purest water, wherein the moon and stars 
were reflected in all their loveliness. A bark came, self-impelled, 
floating towards them, in which they took their places, and were 
gently ferried across. Bertha perceived immediately, on the 
ramparts and towers, the waving and fragrance of the tall white 
flowers of which her brother had spoken with her when he lay on 
his sick bed. Now she understood for the first time the full force 
of his descriptions, when she was sailing on the tranquil waters 
of that lake, with the odours of those white flowers bathing her 
temples and floating around her. From the building within came 
the sound of harps and cymbals, as if in friendly salutation; and 
when the two voyagers had disembarked, and begun to walk 
through the long vaulted halls, those pleasant sounds became 
always louder and more articulate. Every room was illuminated, 
but with a mild pensive light ; for it was from the reflection of 
the full moon, by mirrors so contrived, that her rays were multi- 
plied and cast without shadow on every object. At last, entering 
into a great hall with Gothic arches, Bertha perceived whence 
had arisen that music with which her senses had before been 
refreshed and delighted. This apartment was filled with wonderful 
mechanism, such as no artisan could imitate. Golden rings, 
self-moved, turned round their endless circles, and as they touched 
each other, produced the most exquisite melody. These rings 
also set in motion the cymbals, and awoke the harp-strings, which 
were stretched, like a magical net-work, between the pillars. 
Bertha was now able to imagine how that damsel must have been 
soothed into refreshing sleep, as her brother had described; she, 
too, having seated herself on a soft couch, soon lost herself in 

leasant dreams; from which, if at times she half awoke, she 
beheld and heard those magic rings circling around her, and the 
tranquil eyes, with their moon-like radiance, of the watchful 
Druda.’ 


But the damsel, dismayed by the appearances which occas 
sionally attracted her attention, and the general solitude of the 
place, resolves upon flight; and this determination she carries 
into effect in company with her brother, only to fall into the 
hands of a Norman warrior who bears them away as a friendly 
prize to his ships. It was the happy fortune of Sir Otto to 
have his expedition into France compensated by a rencontre 
with the Knight of Montfaucon, whose scoffing rebuke at his 
too hasty gallantry on the banks of the Danube he can now 
return in the confidence of equal pretensions and tried 
valour. 


«« Can you still remember the young squire on the banks of the 
Danube, who was present during that eventful evening, when you 
App. Rev. Vou. cvil. Dd so 
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so gloriously overcame the powerful Count Archimbald of Wal- 
deck? I wear now the golden spurs; nor have the three strokes 


of a knightly sword on my shoulders, nor a moonlight watch, 
been forgotten.” ’ 


The challenge is given and accepted at a feast in the hall 
of Montfaucon, where Sir Otto had the satisfaction of meet- 
ing a band of knights of different countries, whose histories 
vary the entertaiments of the board. ‘The description of 
this interesting combat imitates the minuteness of detail in 
which the ancient romancers were wont to expand themselves 
upon such themes, and of which Lancelot du Lac and Perce- 
forest furnish such tedious specimens ; but it is animated with 
the warm breathings ofa fancy which these primitive persons, if 
they would affect such a flight, might strive in vain to reach. 


‘ On the morning of the following day, at an early hour, there 
arose great tumult and bustle in the spacious court of the castle, 
which was covered with green turf, and planted on all sides with 
rows of tall lime-trees. ‘There were posts driven into the ground, 
and rails laid upon them, as a grating, which should keep the 
by-standers at a proper distance, and this grating was also hung 
with embroidered drapery. Within the lists there were brought 
earts full of dry white sand, which the squires spread carefully 
over the turf, so that both man and horse might have firmer 
footing thereon, than the slippery grass would have afforded. 
Meanwhile, Don Hernandez and the Count de Vinciguerra were 
seen hastening hither and thither, giving orders, and attending to 
all the preparations ; for, on the preceding evening, it had been 
agreed that they were to act as umpires and seconds at the com- 
bat. After mature deliberation, they laid down the exact dimen- 
sions for the lists, and tried how both champions might be placed 
with equal advantages of wind and sunlight. For the ladies they 
had erected a grand stage among the branches of the lime-trees ; 
so that, sitting therein, they were at once shaded and protected, 
yet at the same time had a free view of the battle-field. A mul 
titude of spectators had already collected, waiting with impatience 
for the knights and ladies, who were to play the principal parts 
at this tragic festival. 

‘The Chevalier de Montfaucon and the Knight of Trautwangen 
meanwhile donned their armour in separate chambers. The latter 
was thus employed when the door opened suddenly, and in his 
armour of blue and gold, gleaming like the vault of heaven in a 
starry night, appeared at it Sir Folko de Montfaucon. He wore 
his golden helmet with the visor still open, and a squire followed 
bearing his great battle-sword. ‘ Dear brother,” said he to Sir 
Otto, ‘¢ we have spent the time like good friends together up to 
this day, and interchanged many kind looks. Now, however, it 
may come to pass, that after we have drawn down our visors, we 
shall never behold each other again. Therefore have I come to 
you at this time, that I may once more heartily embrace pe 
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and that, ere our meeting in the lists, we may pray together in 
the chapel before the altar.” Therewith he spread his arms, into 
which Sir Otto threw himself, and the two champions embraced 
with such fervor, as if the warmth of their friendship could have 
melted the cold iron with which they were covered. Then a 
trumpet sounded from the court, and they broke asunder suddenly. 
“ It is the first signal,” said Sir Folko. ‘ My noble adversary 
will now, if it so please him, gird on my sword, and I shall 
render him the like service.” This was accordingly done; and, 
as the massive glittering weapons were adjusted, they related on 
both sides by whom these swords had been presented to them, Sir 
Folko’s being the gift of his stepfather, Sir Huguenin, and that 
of Sir Otto, as we have already told, being received from his 
father, Sir Hugh von Trautwangen. Thereafter they went arm 
in arm down to the chapel, where they kneeled together, one on 
each side of the altar, and remained there in silent prayer, until 
the trumpets sounded another signal. Then rising-up, they looked 
once more with great kindness on each other, drew down their 
visors, and came forth into the castle-court, which was now brightly 
illumined by the sunbeams. 

‘ The ladies were already seated in their balcony, amid the 
foliage of the lime-trees; and Sir Folko said to his companion, 
‘¢ In those northern realms, from which our family is sprung, we 
have an old legend touching the golden apples of immortality. 
Brother, do you mark them yonder, among the branches above 
us?” These words he had intended to be playful and light- 
hearted; but uttered as they were from behind the cold motionless 
visor, unaided by a smile or lively glance, hollow too and sup- 
pressed in tone, they sounded rather like a mournful forewarning 
of death. The knights now shook hands before the assembled 
spectators, and went severally to mount their horses. As Sir 
Folko, on the left of the balcony, approached his silver-grey 
charger, his noble falcon, which had now almost recovered from 
the wound inflicted by Theobaldo, flew down from a window of 
the castle, and took his place on the knight’s helmet, which he 
would not leave till he was taken thence by his master’s hand. 
The latter then stroked him kindly on the neck, and, pulling 
down the hood over the faithful creature’s eyes, gave him in charge 
to one of his squires, who carried him away. A deep-sounding 
murmur then arose through the multitude; by some it was inter- 
preted as a sure anticipation of victory for Sir Folko; while others 
thought the poor bird wished to take his last farewell, and that 
his master would of necessity die. Then, for the third time, the 
herald sounded his trumpet; all voices were hushed; and now, 
mounted on their war-steeds, the two champions came from oppo- 
site sides into their proper places.’ 


The conditions of the combat having been proclaim- 
ed, the Knights closed.on each other. The vicissitudes 
of the contest are described with great force and distinctness. 
The victory was gained by Sir Otto, who, having received 
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the casket with the ring, knelt down, and in this attitude placed 
the important circlet on the finger of the Lady Gabrielle. He 
was rewarded for all his toils by a soft kiss which he felt 
breathed on his forehead. 

A banquet is next held, the revels are disturbed by the ap- 
— of strangers, and the Norman sea-king appears leading 

ertha and her brother. They are followed by Gerda an evil 
genius, who contrives unobserved to interpose a goblet among 
the bowls, the contents of which are unconsciously drunk by Sir 
Otto. The effect is madness. ‘The lunatic Knight wanders forth 
into the wilds, and there, meeting with the sea-king, as soon as 
the potent draught has exhausted its power, he accepts the mo- 
narch’s invitation to accompany him to Finland, for the pur- 
pose of waging battle against its Pagan inhabitants. Fresh 
laurels accumulate about the brows of Sir Otto, won by his 
dexterity in the various strife of Norwegian sports, or more 
dearly earned by his valour in the field of mortal combat. 
The ladies Gabrielle, Bertha, and Blanchefleur, strive, mean- 
time, to forget the eventful scene in which the banquet-night 
was closed, by mutual condolence; and the prospect of 
hideous war in the north being closed for a space, the gracious 
presence of the damsels is restored to the history. 

They had, however, scarcely composed themselves to peace 
in a pleasant forest of Gascony, when Sir Folko paid them 
a visit, attended by the Moorish Prince Mutza. After 
remaining with the ladies a short time at their castle, Sir 
Folko suddenly and mysteriously took his departure, leaving 
them to the care of the Prince alone, who contrived to get 
them into new embarrassments. While Sir Folko was pre- 
sent the Prince was the pink of chivalry. But all the con- 
fidence which his fraudulent show of gallantry was able to 
inspire, became only the successful means for accomplishing 
the abduction of the ladies: — Gabrielle and Blanchefleur 
are forced away to Africa. Bertha escapes by an act of 
‘heroism, to which the religious terrors of those who would 
have otherwise made her their victim, give effect only to render 
her in the sequel the more assured partner in the fate of her 
lovely companions. ‘The interest of the scene is now divided 
between the events which are occurring in the north, and 
those which succeed each other in more rapid progression in 
Carthagena, for it was to that place that the damsels had 
been conducted by order of him, the Emir Nureddin, who 
appears to be the avowed contriver of the act of violence, and 
whose capricious pleasure alone was consulted either by 
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Prince Mutza, or by the emissary who had completed the 
work of rapine, which that hypocrite had ieft unfinished, 
by adding Bertha to the number of the lovely exiles. The 
descriptions which then follow of the sojourn in Carthagena, 
—— of the escape of Gabrielle and Blanchefleur by means of 
the devoted courage and address of Sir Folko and Theo- 
baldo, — of the departure of Bertha in the company of the 
Emir, whom she has the happiness of converting to the 
Christian faith, — all these, blending as they do the various 
charms of music,—the aromatic fragrance of Arabian gardens, 
— and the happiest combinations of ocean and land-scenery, 
whilst they exhibit in succession natural objects and events, 
appear only to be the representation of some splendid vision, 
warm from the touch of fancy in her most fortunate mood. 

The result of the fight in Finland is never for a moment 
doubtful. The Christian cause is aided by the preterna- 
tural influence of the Druda; whilst the Pagan side is as 
naturally espoused by Gerda, a malignant enchantress of 
opposite but less prevailing power. ‘The battles in the north 
having terminated in a moral as well as physical triumph, 
and the lucky chances in the south giving freedom to so 
many of the interesting personages of the drama, they are all 
seen hastening from their opposite quarters to one common 
goal at Suabia. Unexpectedly the place of meeting is anti- 
cipated, and the hut of a charcoal-burner in the Hartz 
forest becomes the witness of their mutual congratulations. 
The recollections which are allied with that traditionary 
haunt of supernatural existences render it impossible for the 
Baron Fouqué to retire from its sacred precincts without 
yielding a tributary legend of horror to the gloomy genius of 
the place. During the delay of the party in the Hartz 
forest, they are informed of the vicinity of the subterraneous 
castle of Gerda, the Pagan enchantress, and thither, Sir 
Otto, the sea-born king, and Sir Heerdegen the brother of 
Blanchefleur, are resolved to make a desperate expedition. 
Having reached the myserious abode, they penetrated some 
way into the narrow descent. 


‘ They met not with any obstacles. On the contrary, the far- 
ther they descended, the wider and loftier became the roof, and 
the steps less uneven, till suddenly they found themselves once 
more on plain ground. Here, too, the wind blew on them as if 
they were once more in the open country; and on looking up, 
they could almost have believed that they had left the cavern ; 
for the roof was now lost in distance, and glimmering lights were 
visible like stars above them. On this strange appearance they 
were reflecting in silent wonder, when the falcon started from Sir 
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Otto’s breast, and, rejoicing to find himself once more with the 
realms of space around him, he flew up, and disappeared amid 
those twinkling lights. All of a sudden, however, he came back 
terrified, and tumbling through the air; they saw well that he 
had begun his flight after prey, and had been scared by hideous 
shapes, which had now descended along with him, and floated 
right over their own heads. So strange and shadowy were these 
shapes, that they knew not whether they were gigantic birds of 
some unknown race, or vapours bred by the noisome damps of 
the cavern, that assumed those living forms: for now that their 
eyes had become more accustomed to the uncertain light, they 
could no longer doubt that they were still in a vast cavern, of 
which the roof was indeed so lofty, that it might be compared to 
the firmament, and lamps were hung therein, that shone down- 
ward on them like stars. 

‘ Moreover, a great lake now lay at their feet, reflecting 
gloomily the black vault with its twinkling lights. The knights 
assayed to prove its depth with their swords; and Sir Arinbiorn 
groped therein with his long halbert. Even close to the shore, 
however, they could find no ground; and though shuddering to 
think of this horrid and bottomless abyss, they determined in all 
haste to go through with their adventure, walking boldly round 
the banks of that subterraneous sea, while the falcon now sat 
quietly on Sir Otto’s helmet. 

‘ They had walked thus for more than a mile along the shore, 
when, lo! there arose before them a steep hill, crowned by a 
fortress with many towers. When they had determined to pro- 
ceed thither, they found to their great disappointment, that the lake 
now changed into a wild roaring stream, which came betwixt them 
and the mountain. The waters foamed and raged in such man- 
ner, that to swim across was impossible; the strongest giant 
would have been borne away by sucha current. They continued 
their landward course, therefore, till they arrived at a bridge built 
of iron and brass; the metal rung beneath their steps almost like 
the notes of a frightful battle-march. Having come to the other 
side, they saw before them a wide level field, and might, at first, 
have named it a blooming meadow, for it seemed studded over 
with bright flowers; but when they came nearer, these were 
changed into yellow flames, that rose in many strange forms, and 
almost choked them with sulphureous smoke as they trod upon 
them. Yet to their greater amazement, there were living crea- 
tures, like horses, deer, and bulls, in the field, that had their 
noses on the ground, and cropped these fiery flowers as if the 
had from thence derived good refreshment; and when the 


‘strangers approached, they lifted their heads and trotted away.’ 


The events which take place in this fearful habitation may 
be summed up in a brief statement: Sir Heerdegen meets 
with death, and the remaining two are only saved from the 
like imminent fate by the seasonable interposition of Sir 
Archimbald von Waldeck, who had obtained by some means 
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an influence over the malignant empress of the place. But 
the rash experiment of the three knights, though.ending in 
disaster to one, is not to be lamented, as it leads to the sure 
destruction of Gerda and her infernal authority. In the 
following passage we meet with one of those developements of 
tender sentiment, which are sometimes so strangely blended 


with the most repugnant of the spectral creations of the 
German school. 


‘ The last red gleams of the sun were now shining into their 
apartment, when Sir Otto started up from a couch whereon he had 
just before thrown himself, and coming with a grave solemn 
demeanour to his friends, he said, ‘* There is left for us one 
sacred duty to be fulfilled, and, methinks, so long as the body of 
our beloved friend is suffered to remain visible on this unquiet 
earth, we dare not sleep ;— methinks, too, this village, with its 
lime-trees and clear fountains, looks like a pleasant resting-place 
for our departed comrade. One question remains to be answered, 
—whether, in this remote hamlet, we can find consecrated 
ground?” Hereupon their host offered to show them the wa 
to a small chapel, around which many pious Christians had alread 
been interred, and where the earth had been duly blessed by the 
good monks ;—so they directly set out on their way, havin 
covered the bier of Sir Heerdegen with an embroidered mantle, 
and his arms Jaid cross-ways thereon. As they began at length 
to ascend the hill, on which stood the chapel, it was a pleasure 
to see the never-dying gleams of the lamp over the altar, shining 
through the green shades ef the trees, amid the now settled 
gloom of evening; and Sir Otto, who could not refrain from 
joining in their procession, now wept unobserved and silently. 
At the chapel they found, as they had been informed, an enclosed 
burial-ground ; and one might have said too, that there was here 
a higher and more solemn chapel than could have been built b 
mortal hands; inasmuch as a lofty grove of elm and beech rose, 
as it were, into the sky, with their branches entwined together, 
and forming that natural archway which our noblest cathedrals but 
imitate. Through the roof of this lofty aisle, as the wind played 
among the leaves, they caught at intervals the light of the stars, 
which had now begun to shine forth in heaven. Under this light 
the three champions joined in digging Sir Heerdegen of Lichten- 
ried’s grave ;—they wrapt his mantle round him, laid him deep 
in the earth, and made his outward monument of green turf. 
Thereafter they remained for a space kneeling in silent prayer, — 
Sir Otto at the head of his lamented friend, and his comrades one 
on each side. At length they rose, and, lost in silent melancholy 
thoughts, went back to the village.’ 


The stream of the narrative, after taking a course of the 
usual evolutions, arrives at last at that sort of termination in 
which all such stories are wont to subside. All miseries are 
ended, doubts removed, extraordinary discoveries create 
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wonder, and ordinary marriages obtain approbation, and 
the Baron Fouqué approves himself a right impartial minis- 
ter of poetical justice. Sir Huguenin of Normandy, men- 
tioned at an early stage of the history, turns out to be the 
living Sir Hugh, the Druda appears to be the actual mother 
of Sir Otto, and this disclosure involves so many agreeable 
changes of relationship between the members of the party, 
that there is scarcely one of the number who does not find 
some cause for personal satisfaction. 


« So it came to pass, that, as if the Magic Ring had been con- 
verted into a living circlet of blooming swains and damsels, the 
venerable Sir Hugh, who had before been so lonely and desolate, 
now came forth with wife, children, and friends, all smiling and 
joyous. Amid the sweet evening-landscape, behold! there was 
stretched over the woeds a magnificent rainbow; and all that 
happy assemblage, clasping their hands, greeted in silent prayer, 
that far-gleaming token of Heaven’s grace and forgiveness.’ 


The praise of having executed so admirable an imitation of 
the old romance is enhanced by the judicious exclusion 
which our author has made of the grossnesses of giants, 
dwarfs, and monsters, which no compulsion of dramatic 
keeping could reconcile to modern reading. The ‘ Magic 
Ring’ is likewise discriminated from the early productions to 
which we have alluded, by its unity of design, and general 
subserviency in the parts, to the conduct of the plot and the 
solution of its mysteries. But, certainly, the principal faults 
which strike us in the romances of chivalry, want of distinctness 
in the characters, and interest in the story, are preserved with 
more than desirable fidelity. ‘The principal merits of this work 
then, and its leading attractions, must be admitted to lie in the 
descriptions which throw their charms over the whole perform- 
ance, investing even its defective parts with the hues of en- 
chantment. The diction is not merely that chosen and polished 
vehicle which a brilliant fancy would form for itself, out of the 
stores, supplied by various learning ; it glows with the flame of 
poetry, and yet never swells into exaggeration. Without the 
formality, it possesses very much of the dignity of the epic 
measure. : 

The translation, it is but justice to add, is in every respect 
worthy of the genius and the fancy of the author. This is 
the fourth tale of the Baron Fouqué now naturalised amongst 
us, and it promises him a very considerable accession of 


popularity. 
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Arr. X. Mémoires de P. L. Hanet Cléry, Ancien Valet de Cham- 
bre de Madame Royale, aujourd’hui Dauphine ; et Frere de Cléry, 
dernier Valet de Chambre de Louis XVI.; Munitionaire Géné- 
ral des Armées, &c. &c. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1825. 


Ww» were led to expect, in these volumes, many very inter- 

esting domestic particulars relative to the family and 
court of Louis XVI., both in the years immediately preceding 
the French Revolution and during the last calamitous scenes 
of that unhappy monarch’s life. Memoirs, by the brother of 
his faithful valet, and the writer of which had himself also 
been attached to the royal household, seemed to promise con- 
siderable attraction; and we were prepared to find the work 
a valuable addition to the collection of personal narratives, 
which the elder Cléry, Madame Campan, and others, have 
given to the world on the same subject. 

We cannot say that we have risen from the perusal of these 
volumes without, in this respect, some disappointment. Of 
the confinement of the royal family in the ‘Temple, the elder 
Cléry composed, as most of our readers probably are aware, 
a deeply interesting journal, which was published in London 
in 1798. That faithful servant, who adhered with so much 
courage and fidelity to his master, even to his last hour, has 
himself been dead for many years; and it does not appear 
that he has rendered his brother the depository of any facts 
that are not already before the public. Haner Ci&ry, the 
compiler of the present Memoirs, was separated from the royal 
family after the massacre at the Thuileries ; and of his service 
at the court before that period he has not a great deal to tell 
that is worth remembrance or repetition. But his Memoirs 
are, notwithstanding, really very amusing, considered merely 
as the biography of a man who has undergone a more remark- 
able series of vicissitudes and accidents, than is usually the 
lot of a single individual. 

The book is the composition of a lively garrulous adven- 
turer: a perfect Frenchman, full of whimsical egotism and 
vanity, who carries us on with him by his gossiping, easy re- 
lation, engages our curiosity in his chequered fortunes, and 
not unfrequently moves our compassion for his numerous re- 
verses and real calamities. With all his self-sufficiency, too, 
there is in general a good tone of feeling about the man; and 
even his assiduity in recording all the benevolent actions of his 
life—and it may be to swell their sum —is in itself a homage 
to virtue. But, assuredly, he is not overburdened with mo- 
desty. In the first place, in true French style, we are favoured 
with two smirking lithographic portraits of himself ig 
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brother. Next, he is pleased to inform us, that ‘ corpulence, 
strength, and agility,’ a curious union, are hereditary in his 
family ; and we find, in the course of his narrative, that he is, 
moreover, an inimitable swordsman, ‘ one of the best run- 
ners in France,’ that he rides like a centaur, and has performed 
divers wonders in agriculture, in mercantile contracts, in sea- 
manship, and in medicine. 

In a word, he is an universal genius, an admirable Crichton ; 
and, to crown all his accomplishments, the beauty of his per- 
son has responded to his corporeal and mental vigour. 
‘ J’etois,’ says he, * d’une belle taille ;’? and then he adds with 
charming simplicity, ‘Si jai quelquefois entendu dire aux 
femmes que Jetais assez bien, l’Age, et les nombreux accidens 
d’une vie trés active ont éteint en moi depuis long-temps tout 
sentiment d’amour propre, attribut de la jeunesse ;’ —a renun- 
ciation for which there is apparent cause, when we discover, in 
the issue of his story, luckless wight, that he has lost the use of 
a leg and an arm, and that he left one eye at Stettin, and two- 
and-twenty teeth, grinders and cutters, in St. Domingo. He 
is, in truth, a very entertaing personage, with his natveté and 
self-complacency : but we must proceed to note some of the 
more general matter of his Memoirs. 

The family of Ct&ry had been occasionally employed in 
the royal household of France ever since the beginning of 
the last century. The father of the two valets, however, 
was a substantial farmer; and the brothers were indebted 
for their reception into the family of Louis XVI. to the cir- 
cumstance of their mother having nursed the son of the 
Princess de Guémenée, who took the two youths into her 
service, and, on being appointed gouvernante to the royal 
children, attached our author as valet to the person of the 
infant Madame Royale, the present Dauphiness. The elder 
Cléry soon after became, in like manner, valet to.one of the 
other children. From this period, about ten years before the 
Revolution, our author was constantly at the court; and, of 
eourse, humble as was his station, he saw a great deal of the 
private life of the royal family. His picture of the domestie 
habits of the King and Queen is, as far as it goes, very pleas- 
ing; and making, as we must, a large allow ance for his 
present dependence upon their daughter, his report may yet 
be received with sufficient confidence to confirm the ample 
though tardy justice which recent publications from al! parties 
have rendered to the character of the unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette. In private life Louis and his Queen might have 
been respectable and happy: he, a virtuous, well-intentioned 
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man, a good father, husband, and master ; she, the ornament 


of her circle, a lovely, attractive, and, we doubt not, an inno~ 


cent woman, with no more than the thoughtless gaiety of a 
youthful heart, which time and its cares might have effectually 
sobered. Many very amiable traits are recorded by their 
servant in the demeanour of the royal pair to their children 
and dependents. One little scene we shall give, in the words 
of the original, as illustrating both their kindness of feeling 
and the gossiping style of these Memoirs, 


‘Un jour la reine, en ouvrant avec vivacité la dernire porte du 
corridor de communication a l’appartement de sa fille, cassa dans 
la serrure méme le passepartout qui servait & ouvrir toutes les 
autres portes, de sorte que, apres avoir refermé celle qui précédait, 
Sa Majesté se trouvait emprisonnée dans un sombre corridor; il 
ne recevait de jour que par un il de boeuf donnant sur un cabinet 
ow je me trouvais. La reine m’apercoit a travers le vitrage; elle 
frappe, et, forcant un peu sa voix, m’ordonne de courir a ses 
petits appartemens lui chercher un autre passepartout. [Il ne 
laissait pas d’y avoir un assez long trajet, et c’était précisément 
pour |’éviter que ces corridors avaient été pratiqués. Je mis tant 
de promptitude 4 remplir ses ordres, que, ne pouvant supposer 
que ce fat déja moi qui arrivais, elle eut quelque frayeur. Le 
morceaux du premier passepartout, étant resté dans la serrure, 
empéchait de se servir de celui que j’apportais ; ainsi la reine, ne 
pouvant plus arrivir par la & l’appartement de sa fille, fut forcée 
de regagner le sien. Elle me fit ’honneur de s’'appuyer sur mon 
bras, et je Ja reconduisis chez elle. Arrivée dans son cabinet, Sa 
Majesté me dit: — Vous croyez peut-étre, Hanet, que votre 
absence de quatre mois, occasionée par la mort de votre femme, 
vous a privé de la gratification accordée & la maison de ma fille 
a raison de son séjour a la Muette pour son inoculation ? — En 
prononcant ces mots elle tirait de son sac 4 ouvrage un papier qui 
m’était destiné. Au méme instant le roi parut. La reine s’eme 
pressa de lui raconter l’histoire du passepartout, en appuyant sur 
extreme promptitude avec laquelle je l’avais délivrée. — Cela ne 
m’étonne point, dit le roi, c’est le meilleur coureur de Versailles, 
et quand il peut aller 4 la chasse je le vois toujours un des pre- 
miers a la mort du cerf.—La reine alors lui remit Je papier 
qu'elle tenait encore ; le roi le lut, et, s'appuyant sur la cheminée, 
y écrivit en disant tout haut: — Et une année d’avance; il faut 
bien lui payer sa course. — Et il me remit le papier; c’était une 
pension de 60 francs par mois payable sur la cassette des enfans 
de France. 

‘ Un moment aprés Louis XVI., toujours muni d’instrumens de 
serrurerie, — Venez, Madame, dit-il & la reine, nous allons réparer 
accident du passepartout. Hanet, prenez un flambeau, et 
éclairez-nous. — Nous arrivons ; la serrure est bientét démonté, et, 
la reine passe chez sa fille. 

‘ Mais 
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* Mais le roi voulut achever la réparation. Resté pour I’éclairer, 
je fus bientét témoin d’une scéne trés comique. | } 

- € Le roi avait remonté la serrure, et, pour essayer si la clef 
tournait bien, il était sorti de cette partie du corridor: ma lumiére 
n’éclairait pas l'autre; il se trouvait ainsi dans l’obscurité. Le 
hasard fit que Delmas, garcon de la chambre, attendait précisé- 
ment un serrurier pour travailler dans l’appartement de Madame. 
Voyant un homme qui lui tournait le dos et faisait mouvoir en tous 
sens une clef, il le prend pour cet ouvrier, s’en approche, et lui 
frappe un peu rudement sur l’épaule, en disant: — Eh! papa, 
vous vous faites bien attendre ! 

* Le roi ouvre la porte, se retourne, et Delmas, reconnaissant 
son maitre, jette un cri de frayeur. La reine, qui |’entend, 
accourt de l’appartement de Madame, et voit d'un cété Delmas 
épouvanté, et de l’autre le roi riant de tout son cceur en se frottant 
Vépaule. II était bien en position de dire comme le maréchal de 
Saxe: Et quand c'edt été Georges, il ne fallait pas frapper si fort. 
Leurs Majestés, touchées de la confusion de ce pauvre Delmas, le 
rassurérent avec bonté.’ 


In the same colloquial way we have two or three amusing 
anecdotes of the old court. The following story may show 
how much of the servile adoration of royalty which had dis- 
tinguished the nation in the days of the two last monarchs, 
still remained when Louis XVI. began his reign. We shall 


at once translate and abridge the verbosity of our author. 


‘ After the entire recovery of Madame Royale, the court con- 
tinued to reside at Muette, and taking advantage of the fine sea- 
son, the Queen was found walking with her daughter in the Bois 
de Boulogne, then the resort of much good company, particularly 
on Saturdays when there was always a ball at the Ranelagh. The 
Queen heard the expression of public attachment as she passed ; 
and in order to prolong this enthusiasm, she used to condescend to 
honour the ball by her presence. Upon one of these occasions, 
she happened to tear her gloves, and observing me behind her, 
desired me to bring her another pair. When I returned with 
them, she gave me the torn pair, which I put into my pocket. 
Simple as was this occurrence, it led to a singular result, and pro- 
cured me some envy. 

¢ The Queen shortly after retiring and leaving me at liberty, I 
hastened to return to the dance; and while I was looking round 
for a partner, I observed a pretty woman, whose dress and 
diamonds indicated distinction or opulence, with her eyes fixed 
upon me. I went up to her, and asked her to dance ; and she at 
once accepted me with an eagerness which appeared to me at the 
moment rather too marked. My vanity immediately anticipated 
some great adventure; I was a good dancer, my partner was an 
excellent one; and we attracted the attention of the assembly. 
Excited by the attention which we drew, we acquitted ourselves 
to admiration and carried off the palm of the evening. 


‘At 
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‘ At the conclusion of the ball, the husband, who was doubt- 
less in his wife’s secret, came up to me and gave me an invitation 
in flattering terms tosupper: I was surprised ‘and delighted ; I 
went with thém to Passy, where we were ushered into a superb apart- 
ment ; and we sat down to supper with a large party, the post of 
honour next to the lady of the house being assigned to me. — 
During the meal I observed that none of the party wore decor- 
ations. or were titled; and I at once concluded that I was among 
bankers and wealthy merchants. I was treated with marked at- 
tention; and the conversation being studiously devoted to the 
praise of the royal family, I was at last asked if I belonged to 
their suite. Ireplied, that I had the honour of being valet-de- 
chambre to Madame. The lady of the house, then affecting an 
air of great earnestness, told me I could lay her under a great 
obligation. I replied by a compliment, and desired to know how? 
“‘ What I ask, Sir, is in your possession.”—‘* The gloves of the 
Queen, Madam ?”—« The same, Sir; and if you will permit me to 
keep them, I in return will allow you to repeat what has passed, 
and to say that Madame Limoges, the wife of a banker at Paris, 
esteems herself but too happy in the possession of a trifle which 
has merely touched the hands of Her Majesty.” 

‘ My surprise and admiration at this proof of enthusiastic feel- 
ing towards our sovereign may be conceived; and my emotion 
was increased when I saw the gloves of the Queen handed round 
the table to receive the kiss of each guest. 

‘ Next morning I could not resist my desire to relate this in- 
teresting anecdote to Madame de Makau ; and she hastened to 
repeat it to the Queen, who was not insensible to it, for at the 
next ball when she saw me dancing with the same banker’s lady, 
she gave her a sign of approbation which soon fixed the eyes of 
the assembly on my partner. The courtiers in particular were 
surprised ; and so surrounded her, that the poor valet who had 


given her the gloves, could not longer retain possession of her 
hand.’ 


CLéry gives another anecdote, exposing the scale of pro- 
digality on which the expenditure of the royal household was 
regulated, as remarkably as the story just related illustrates 
the enthusiastic servility of the rich bourgeoisie. In the reign 
of Louis XIV., one of the royal children had so severe an 
illness, that the attendants were obliged to sit up for several 
nights in his apartment. Some refreshment being necessary 
for them, the Grand Monarque put forth, in the plenitude of 
his wisdom and power, an immutable ordonnance, which regu- 
lated the quality and quantity of provisions for the royal bed- 
chambers, not during occasions of illness only, but for every 
night in perpetuo. ‘This ordonnance, under the name of pre- 
cautions for the pight (en cas de nuit), decreed as follows: 
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‘ “ Tous les soirs ou aura soin d’apporter chez le roi, chez la 
reine, et chez chacun des enfans de France : 
* Deux grands pots de bouillon, ou consommé; 
‘ Une poularde, ou bien deux poulets rotis ; 
‘ Huit petits pains de beurre; 
¢ Huit ceufs frais ; 
‘ Deux bouteilles du meilleur Bourdeaux.” ’ 


This ordonnance of course grew immediately into a gross 
abuse. The provisions became every morning the perquisite 
of the grooms of the chambers, who sold for five or six 
francs that which had cost forty or fifty. So fruitful, too, are 
court-abuses that the en cas de nuit soon generated other en 
cas —dejour, de matin, de soir, &c.; and the total expense of 
‘all these en cas, says CiERy, for the household of four royal 
children only, exceeded 200,000 francs per annum! It was 
only in 1788 that Louis X VI. suppressed this shameful system 
of peculation and waste. 

‘ It is, however, too much in this strain of anecdote of little 
value that these Memoirs are occupied; and where we might 
expect the detail of more important circumstances, we find a 
complete hiatus. Scarcely any account is given of the histor 
of the royal family, as the terrors of the Revolution gradually 
deepened the gloom of the palace. Indeed our author only 
enters apparently into any of the later transactions at the 
‘court, for the purpose of refuting two or three of Madame 
‘Campan’s stories, which he does somewhat unceremoniously 
-and sneeringly, even while he professes great respect for the 
memory of that lady. He certainly, however, we think, has 
succeeded in disproving two of her statements: Ist, that the 
intention of the royal family to abscond was entertained so 
early as 1790; and, 2dly, the whole story of the apprehen- 
sion felt in the following year by the King of an in- 
tention to poison him in his pastry. He analyses (vol. i. 
pp. 191—200.) at rather more length than it deserves Ma- 
dame Campan’s tale of her contrivance for substituting safe 
food for the royal tables; and he details some awkward im- 
probabilities in her whole account of the transaction. 

Louis XVI.-had patronised a speculation of our author for 


-the erection of corn-mills on some heights near Versailles ; 


and this scheme probably removed him from the royal house- 
hold. But he was present, as well as his brother, at the 
fearful scene at the Thuileries on the 10th of August, 1792; 
and, after the royal family had taken refuge with the Conven- 
tion, the two brothers escaped the atrocious massacre which 
followed at the palace, by leaping from a window some fifteen 
feet from the ground. It was now that the elder Cléry de- 
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termined, notwithstanding this narrow escape, to abandon his 
wife and children, to share the captivity of his master in the 
Temple: a design which, whatever may be thought of his 
preference of a superior or a secondary duty, is at least to be 
praised as a courageous and disinterested act of devotion and 
fidelity. He solemnly committed his family to the protection 
of his brother, and succeeded in obtaining admission into the 
prison of the royal family. While he was thus voluntarily 
incarcerated, our author’s trials also commenced. He 
appears at great trouble to explain, and very unnecessarily, 
why he did not emigrate at this period; and, as if he felt it 
to be, even to this hour, a crime in the eyes of his royal pro- 
tectors to have longer breathed the air of his regicide and pol- 
luted country, he labours most strenuously to justify himself 
for not having violated the dearest claims upon his affections. 
He remained, supporting his brother’s family, his mother, 
and his own wife, until he was, during the reign of terror, 
himself denounced, and compelled to fly from the neighbour- | 
hood of the capital. ‘Then commenced a long series of hair- A 
breadth escapes, and strange vicissitudes in his fortunes. For | 
his first means of security he was indebted to the benevolence 
of a stranger, —a contractor for bullocks for the army, — 
who, at Valenciennes, concealed him among his cattle in the 
disguise of a drover. Here, however, as he tells us, the 
whiteness of his hands betrayed him, and he was on the point 
of being denounced and guillotined, when an accidental ren- 
contre with a friend, employed in the commissariat depart- 
ment, again saved him, and prepared his second course of 
prosperity. It was the season of strange elevations and 
Jevellings ; and we have no space to recount the caprice of 
fortune by which Hanet, the valet-de-chambre, the specula- 
tor of mills, and the cattle-drover, suddenly became M. 
Hanet, inspector-general of provisions for the army. 

During the reign of terror no individual of any party 
was safe for an hour from fanatical suspicion or private malice ; 
and these Memoirs well describe the dreadful state of feverish 
anxiety, excitement, and suspense in which men held their 
lives, by a thread ; ultimately, however, both our author 
and his brother escape all the horrors of that period: the 
former emigrates to re-join the remains of the royal family, | 
and dies in exile in 1809; but our author continues with | 
the army, serves in the commissariat department under t 
Pichegru, Moreau, and Massena, obtains the regard of those i 
celebrated men, and becomes at last general contractor for the ] 
supplies of the whole armies of the Rhine, Switzerland, &c. 
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Here he appears already to have amassed a very considerable 
fortune, when he was as suddenly overwhelmed by a long 
train of reverses. He was unable to obtain a settlement of 
his accounts from the republican government : he was violentl 
pursued by his creditors; and in the issue he found himself 
completely ruined, after (by his own account) a succession of 
zealous and valuable services to his country. In this part 
of his work, he gives an interesting account of the public 
transactions in which he was engaged ; and relates, in _parti- 
cular, some pleasing traits of the humanity of Moreau, and the 
stern republican disinterestedness of Rapinat, who has ren- 
dered his name detestible by his spoliations of the Swiss, for 
the benefit not of himself but of his nation. 

In the utter ruin of his affairs, our author now fled from Paris, 
and resolved to try his fortune in St. Domingo during Le 
Clerc’s expedition. Here he passes through many adventures 
and disasters, which we cannot enumerate; until at length 
he is taken prisoner, and brought to England. Of his resi- 
dence on parole in this country, he gives a curious relation. 
This is intermingled with so many mis-statements and evident 
exaggerations, that, judging from it alone, we should not form 
a very high opinion of his general veracity. 

After a detention of two or three years in England, our author 
was released under a cartel, and returned to France, where he 
entered the service of Napoleon, still in the commissariat de- 
partment of the army. But there is little to interest in this 
concluding part of his Memoirs. It is filled only with com- 
plaints of unmerited distresses, and unrequited services. The 
return of the Bourbons, and the kind recollection of the pre- 
sent Dauphiness, raised him to the office of inspector-general 
of forests at Corsica, only to lose his place again with his usual 
ill-luck, or improvidence; and it appears that he is now, in 
declining years and straitened circumstances, supported prin- 
cipally by a bounty which does honour to the enduring pa- 
tronage of his royal benefactress. 





Arr. XI. Tableau des Meeurs Frangaises aux Temps de la Che- 
valerie: Tiré du Roman de Sire Raoul et de la belle Ermeline, 
mis en Francais moderne, et accompagné de Notes, &c. &c. Par 


L.c.P.D. V. 4 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1825. : 


WE have some difficulty in discovering the exact character 
of ‘ the Romance of the Sire Raoul and the fair Erme- 
line,’ which is here made the vehicle, or apology, for the in- 
troduction of a mass of second-hand and common-place notes 
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upon the institutions and customs of chivalry in France. But 
we feel much less embarrassment in determining that, in any 
ease, the whole publication is absolutely unnecessary and 
worthless. In a tedious preface, remarkable only for attempted 
vivacity and real dulness, the commentator, or author, has 
been at great labour to mystify the question of the genuine- 
ness of his romance. In a mingled strain of assertion and 
€quivoque, he seems strenuously to insist upon its authenticity. 
If he is pleased to banter, he is very solemnly aap if he be 
in earnest, he has very adroitly contrived to leave his asgur- 
ances open to the heavy suspicion of a jest. He has, in short, 
altogether avoided giving any satisfactory history of his ro- 
mance; and he has attempted to produce no explanation, or 
évidence, of the antiquity of the piece, except the remark, to 
which, certes, no literary antiquary will have the least hesita- 
tion in acceding, that it cannot be older than the close of the 
fourteenth century. But whether this wearisome romance be 
his own production or not, is fortunately a doubt of the ut- 
most insignificance. One conclusion we shall pronounce, with- 
out the slightest apprehension of error: the piece is certainly 
NOT a composition of the chivalric times. Its tone of thought, 
and description, and narrative, has none of the racy vigour 
and quaintness of those times, and is altogether so different, 
as at once to satisfy our minds that the piece is a mere imita- 
tion. The appeal, in the preface, to the peculiar character of 
antique originality, which it is declared to offer, as an internal 
evidence of authenticity, is therefore rather unfortunate ; and 
the hardiness of the challenge betrays either the ignorance of 
the commentator, if such merely he be, or the defective in- 
vention of the author, if author and commentator be one. 
But if, indeed, this composition be really any thing more 
than the leaden coinage of some modern brain, it is only one 
of those numerous hereic romances, or imitations of the 
proper tales of chivalry, which were concocted by the vicious 
taste of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. ‘These he- 
roic romances were the worst legacy which the genuine mind 
of chivalry bequeathed to succeeding ages. ‘The passion for 
chivalric fiction long survived the decline of chivalric achieve- 
ments; and the feeble successors of the minstrels and jongleurs 
of the olden time knew no other mode of renewing the ex- 
hausted stores of popular amusement than by eking out the 
stale and elaborate repetition of favourite incidents. ‘Thus 
the interminable romances of later days recorded only a 
monotonous succession of single combats and amatory dis- 
tresses, knights lost in a labyrinth of absurd adventures, and 
damsels perplexed with a thousand suits of tender idolatry. 
App. Rev. Vou. cvili. Ke Thus, 
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Thus, too, love was sublimated and passion volatilised into 
flights of extravagant sentiment. But who, in a word, that 
has ever steeped his sense of the ridiculous in the exuberant 
wit of Cervantes, needs be told the absurd character of these 
long-drawn heroic romances ? 

Whatever be the age of * the Sire Raoul and the fair 
Ermeline,’ its wearisome verbosity and endless incidents are 
at least such as might have fatigued the unquenchable thirst 
of the Knight of La Mancha himself. But to expect the 
languid readers of these days to wade through the monotonous 
farrago of four such volumes, is really estimating modern pa- 
tience rather too extravagantly. We tolerate the length of 
such a tale as Amadis de Gaul for its celebrity, and the influ- 
ence which we know it once held over the fancy of society : 
we read of the prowess of Charlemagne and his paladins, or 
of our own Arthur and his companions, for the high romantic 
associations by which these fictions are entwined with our 
poetry: but we shall not equally tolerate the illustration or com- 
position of mere jejune and secondary adventures. If the writer 
before us had really designed to illustrate the state of chivalric 
manners in France by a commentary upon some genuine 
romance, he should have selected the well-known tale of 
Perceforest, the favorite of St. Palaye, which abounds above 
all others in references to those manners: or he might, with 
almost equal advantage, perhaps, and certainly with more 
novelty to the French reader, have preferred the romance of 
Percival, the exemplar of that wretched production, the Rit- 
terzeit und Ritterwesen of Busching. Either of these would 
have afforded him numerous pegs whereon to hang the pre- 
cious shreds of antiquarian lore, which he has torn from 
their lawful owners, and converted into a parti-coloured pen- 
dant of notes for his romance. 

Of these notes we must say a few words before we dis- 
miss the goodly compilation altogether. They profess 
to illustrate the general and private wars of the chivalric 
times : — the relation of the great vassals with the king, and 
with their inferior vassals, all which, by the way, is a mere 
feudal, and not a chivalric point of enquiry: to comment on 
the ban and arriere ban, also a feudal subject; on the ori- 
flamme, banners, cries of arms, kings at arms, and heralds ; 
on combats to the utterance, judicial and otherwise; on tour- 
naments, jousts, and passages of arms; on fraternity of arms 
and adoptions; on knights, esquires, damsels, and pages; on 
the trouveurs and troubadours, minstrels and jongleurs; on 

the languages of Oyl and Oc; on the chase, festivals, &c. 
Now, of all these notices, it is sufficient to say that they 
are, without a single exception, pilfered from other —_ 
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with only a general admission of the fact. We have detected 
the commentator helping himself most largely from the stores 
of St.Palaye, and copying ten times without acknowledgment, 
for once where he confesses his obligation; also, from the 
earlier and less remembered pages of Colombiere, without any 
acknowledgment at all; and even from contemporary writers, 
Millot and Raynouard, ‘with only the poor salvo to his con- 
science of a general reference to their works. What he ab- 
stracts, he seldom avowedly borrows; what he honestly does 
borrow, he never improves; and the reader who has the mis- 
fortune to be seduced by the attractive title of his volumes 
will find only in them a negation of those three most essential 
qualities, — instruction, interest, and amusement. 





Art. XII. Edouard. Par L’Auteurd’Ourika. Tomes II. Paris, 
chez Ladvocat. Imported by Dulau and Co., Soho-Square. 1825. 


'T‘noseE who have read Ourika, cannot fail to remember 

the peculiar charm that was imparted to a tale of great 
simplicity, by the beauty of the language in which it was 
told, and the purity and ardour of the sentiment by which it 
was inspired.. It was in itself a little world of elevated thought 
and intense feeling, to which a variety of incident would have 
been an interruption rather than an auxiliary. We followed 
Ourika into the recesses of -her heart, and communed with 
that secret spirit of love, which she cherished with so much 
ardour, which ought to know, as she imagined, no distinction 
of colour, or difference of rank or fortune. Hers was the his- 
tory of an angelic woman, prevented by her African descent 
from taking that station in civilised society, which her intel- 
lect and her manners were so well calculated to adorn. 
Edouard is her brother in every respect. His mind is the 
counterpart of hers: his heart is consumed by a similar pas- 
sion, and it terminates in a manner equally unfortunate and 
touching. Heis not indeed a “ child of the sun;” nor has he 
to reproach his destiny with any outward singularity of form or 
feature, which should disqualify him for social happiness. His . 
passion, too, was returned by a being, who, though in purity of 
sentiment she was much inferior to Ourika, yet was worthy, from 
her rank and accomplishments, to be the object of his homage. 
The impediments, however, which oppose the felicity of these 
lovers, arise from a cause equally powerful in France, as the 
darkest hue of Ourika’s countenance, —a difference in the - 
descent of the parties. . Their souls were drawn to each other 
by an irresistible power, but the barriers of conventional man- 
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ners interposed to blight their hopes, and both became vic- 
tims to that inexorable law which is founded on ** what the 
world would say.” . | 

_ The theme is common enough; indeed so much so that 
it seems impossible to build any fabric of the imagination 
upon it, which shall have the charm of novelty. Nor does 
the author of this tale attempt any such thing. Her ob- 
ject, for we believe we are not mistaken in attributing it to 
a French lady of rank, is not merely to paint the struggles of 
affection with pride in a breast endowed with magnanimity, 
or to sstirize those artificial forms of society which are en- 
forced with so much rigour by the nobility of France. She 
has a still higher view in shaping the conduct, and in giving 
expression to the feelings of her principal characters, that of 
diffusing notions of respect for true merit wherever it is found, 
and of investing the virtues of domestic life with all the 
charms of passion. She does not a little for the success of 
her work when she decorates it with that undefinable air of 
polished society, which gives effect to her sentiments, not so 
much by their truth, as by the manner in which they are con- 
veyed, 

_ Weare first introduced to Edouard on board a vessel in 
which he took his passage for Baltimore, to join one of the 
French regiments engaged in the American war. The pale- 
ness of his countenance, his uniform silence, the gloomy tone 
of his manners, and his indifference to every thing around 
him, excite the curiosity of his fellow-passengers ; a feeling 
in which the reader is not slow to participate. A young officer, 
who is supposed to be the editor, commiserating his situa- 
tion, endeavours to win his confidence, and to afford him con- 
solation, but without success. At the conclusion of the voyage 
they, however, become comrades in arms, and Edouard re- 
lates to his friend the story of his misfortunes. He was the 
son of a celebrated advocate of the parliament of Paris, who 
was universally respected for his legal acquirements and the 
worth of his private character. Born on the banks of the 
Rhone, Edouard, from his earliest youth, loved the solitude 
and the grandeur of nature; and when his father thought he 
was at his books, he might be found watching the last rays of 
the evening, or poring over the rapid stream which rolled at 
his feet. ‘The tenderness of his mother was not to be de- 
ceived: she observed his wanderings, and more by her looks 
and caresses sought to correct them than by her language. 
Among the mountains of Forez his father possessed a cottage 
and a foundery, which he visited every year. This was 
Edouard’s favourite place. The scene was wild, and not 
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without beauty. The foundery-mill was turned by a moun- 
tain-stream, which brawled among the rocks, and harmonised 
with the still returning sound of the ponderous anvils below. 
Edouard delighted in this music, and bounded from rock to 
rock with sensations of pleasure which knew no limit. As he 
grew apace, his ambition was directed to his father’s profes- 
sion. He was inflamed with the prospects which it held out, 
the exalted range of study which it required, the noble objects 
to which it was consecrated, when made the bulwark of the 
weak against the oppression of the strong. Living in the 
secluded bosom of his own family, he sought no society 
beyond theirs, and had no occupation save that of books, and 
the generous hopes to which they formed his mind. 

The time arrived when he was to see the world. His 
father had had the good fortune, in the course of his profes- 
sional career, to render an important service to the Marechal 
d'Olonne, who in consequence honoured him with his per- 
sonal friendship and esteem. They corresponded constantly, 
and were upon the most intimate terms. Edouard having 
reached his twentieth year, was taken to Paris, and in a 
fortnight was completely tired of its amusements and cu- 
riosities. The Marechal, who had been at his seat at Fon- 
tainebleau, returned at the end of that period to his hotel in 
Paris. His earliest attentions were given to his friend; 
Edouard was charmed by the engaging simplicity of the vener- 
able nobleman, and the kind reception which he experienced 
from him. A _ slight conversation, which occurred after 
dinner, will prepare the reader for some of the scenes which 
followed this introduction. 


‘« T Jeft Natalie at Fontainebleau,” said the Marechal to my 
father; “I expect her here this evening. You will find her a 
little taller, I imagine,” he added with a smile. ‘* Do you remem- 
ber when you said that she would be unlike any other person, 
and that she would be the most engaging of her sex ?”—*‘* The 
Duchess de Nevers promised at that time to be every thing which 
she has since become,” said my father.—‘‘ Yes,” resumed ‘the 
Marechal, “‘ she is charming ; but she is unwilling to marry again, 
and that afflicts me. I have lately mentioned to you my feelings 
on this subject; her obstinacy is invincible.” My father made 
some observation in reply to this, and soon atter we went away.’ 


Natalie, it is scarcely necessary to add, was the only 
daughter of the Marechal. She was married at a very early 
age, but never saw her husband, except at the altar, and she 
was now a widow in her twentieth year. Upon his second 
visit Edouard saw, and of course surrendered at once to this 
matcliless beauty. She captivated him not less by the loveli- 
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ness of her person, than by the elegance of her manners and 
the refinement of her mind. 


‘ She chatted to my father with that gracefulness which she 
spread over every thing she did; she endeavoured to convince 
him that she remembered what he had formerly taught her ; she 
repeated his grave lessons, and the beautiful propriety of her 
expressions seemed to give the thoughts an air of novelty. My 
father observed it, and spoke of the charm which her lan- 
guage added to his ideas. ‘ Every thing,” he added, “ that can 
be said has been said, but the manner of saying it is inexhaust- 
ible.’ Madame de Nevers, I remember, assured us that she ° 
was naturally mistrustful, and that she confided only in the accent 
and physiognomy of those who spoke to her. She looked at me 
as she uttered these words; I felt that I blushed; she smiled; 


perhaps she at that moment saw in me a proof of the truth of her 
remark.’ 


The progress of Edouard’s passion is painted with much 
delicacy. e would. not allow himself to believe that he 
conceived any feeling higher than respect for the daughter 
of his father’s friend; besides she was. so far above him in 
the scale of society that she was beyond the reach of his 
ambition. ‘The very idea of such a hope was almost ridi- 
culous: he, however, unconsciously nursed the flame, though 
he restrained it in the most secret recess of his heart. 
Madame de Nevers was not handsomer than many other 
women whom he saw ; it was in the refinement of her mind, 
the composed dignity of her demeanour, and the softness of 
her manners, that her superiority lay. Hers was that sort 
of supremacy which was at once acknowledged, and excluded 
all rivalry. 

The fair author describes also, with inimitable tact, the 
first indications which Natalie gave of the impression. made 
upon her by the diffident attentions of Edouard. He seldom 
spoke; but his ear drank in every word that fell from her lips. 
She seldom addressed him, but all her conversation was 
meant for him; she avoided subjects in which he could feel 
no interest, and when she spoke to him it was of something 
connected with his father, or the scenery of his native province. 
He, however, was not the only admirer of Natalie. Two 
persons of distinction, the Prince d’Enrichemont and the 
Duke de L. were constantly in her train. In characterising 
the latter, the author offers a seductive apology for that in- 
terest which we feel for men who are reckless of their lives 
and fortunes, even in a bad cause. 


‘ Precipitate, inconstant of purpose, full of spirits, and some- 
times indiscreet in his pleasantry, he pevertheless loved , 
an 
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and his countenance faithfully reflected the impressions which his 
mind received. As he was fickle to an extreme degree, those 
impressions were never of any long duration ; but he had a soul, 
which sufficiently enabled him to comprehend that of others. One 
would have thought that life was to him one long holyday, so 
devoted was he to every sort of amusement. Always running 
about, he set as much value on the rapidity with which he tra- 
velled, as if he had been engaged on affairs of the deepest im- 
portance. He always came too late, yet he would take only fifty 
minutes to ride from Versailles. He generally came in, his 
watch in his hand, and telling some ludicrous story, or some piece 
of absurdity, which made every body laugh. Generous and mag- 
nificent, the Duke de L. despised fortune and life ; and though 
he was prodigal of both on occasions very unworthy of the price 
of such a sacrifice, I blush to say that I was seduced by his 
disdain for those things on which men generally set most value. 
There is something winning about a man who never thinks of 
encountering any obstacle in the pursuit of his purpose; and when 
we see him exposing his life in a horse-race, or risking his fortune 
on a card, it is difficult to believe that he would not hazard both 
with still more eagerness, upon an occasion of importance.’ 


This, to be sure, is the philosophy of a woman, which 
arises more from her natural instinct of weakness, and her 
equally natural disposition to admire in man that strength 
and resolution which can aflord her protection, than-from a 
just view of at least the latter branch of the subject. It needs 
but little experience to convince us that those who are accus- 
tomed to expose their fortunes at the gaming table, are seldom 
disposed to make a benevolent use of any portion of them on 
‘ an occasion of importance.’ 

The sudden death of Edouard’s father placed him in a 
state of orphanage. ‘The Marechal took him into his family, 
and treated him as a son. He was thus constantly under the 
same roof with Natalie, and the only interruption, or rather 
the, usual security, to their ¢éte-d-tétes was an old abbé who 
had been for fifty years the family-chaplain. He is thus por- 
trayed, evidently from an original : 


‘ He had assisted in the education of the Marechal, and was 
ever since an inmate of the family. He performed the functions 
of chaplain, and was as regular a piece of furniture in the draw- 
ing-room of the hétel d’Olonne, as the sofas, ottomans, and 
Gobelin tapestry which decorated it. An attachment of such 
long standing on the part of the abbé had linked his existence 
so closely with that of the house of .Olonne, that he knew no 
interest, no prosperity, or enjoyment, which was not theirs; but 
his feelings were measured by the standard of a tranquil mind, 
and of an imagination tempered by fifty years of dependence. 
He was one of the most complaisant of human beings; he was 
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always ready to play chess, or trictrac, or to wind silk. for: 


Madame de Nevers ; and, provided that he had a good dinner, he 
was never heard to complain of any body.’ 


To these talents the Abbé added another, which of all 
others two youthful lovers would be the last to find fault 
with, an invincible propensity to slumber after dinner ina 
great arm-chair, which was in itself a sort of soporific. The 
Marechal was sometimes absent from home, or engaged in 
public business, and thus many opportunities for conversation 
were afforded to Edouard and Natalie, of which they were 
not slow to profit. These facilities were considerably in- 
creased by an occurrence which took place in the political 
world, in which the Marechal, in consequence of his fortune, 
and his connections with the principal minister, had consider- 
able influence. ‘The minister was not only displaced but 
ordered to reside at his country-seat ; a similar order of exile 
was sent to the Marechal, and he and his family removed to 
Faverange, at that period of the spring when the scenery of 
the country seems as if it were decked out by the hand of 
nature for a festival. The solitude, the tranquillity and hap- 
piness which the lovers enjoyed at Faverange, more than 
compensated them for the gay circles of Paris. Here, also, 
Edouard discovered for the first time that he had been acting at 
best but an equivocal part with respect to the Marechal. He 
had made use of the advantages which his benefactor bestowed 
upon him, in order to possess himself of the affections of 
Natalie. ‘The disparity of their rank was so great, according 
to the notions of that time, that the Marechal would neces- 
sarily consider the honour of his family tarnished by such an 
alliance. Hdouard felt the barrier insurmountable. 

There is not much tact displayed by the author, in her 
treatment of what may be called the difficulties of her story. 
She has representec. Edouard as one of the most ardent and 
unthinking of lovers, up to the period when he hears from 
Natalie that his affections are returned. As soon as he is 
satisfied upon that point, the fair author contrives that his 
philosophy shall get the better of his feelings, and she places 
the Jady in a situation, in which she appears rather as the 
suitor than the sued. All the objections to a union proceed 
from Edouard, all the answers to them from Natalie. This, 
to say the least of it, is a total change of character on both 
sides; and on the part of the lady it is attended with a repeti- 
tion of confessions which put the existence of her passion be- 
yond all doubt, but which say very little for her on the score 
of delicacy. It is manifest enough that the author did not 
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choose to render the old Marechal unpopular with her readers, 


otherwise she might have thrown the business of counterac- 


tion upon his shoulders. Avoiding that, she has considerably 


impaired the interest of her tale by making it unnatural; for 
nobody would believe that Edouard would deny to himself 
the possession of a heart which he had so long and so suc- 
cessfully solicited. 

After staying about six months in the delightful retreat of 
Faverange, the Marechal was recalled to court. ‘The ascend- 
ancy which Edouard had obtained over the affections of 
Natalie, soon became evident to that crowd of fashionable 
admirers, by which she was surrounded, and scandal was not 
slow to whisper abroad that Natalie, the daughter of one of 
the most noble houses in France, was about to form a mesal- 
liance. The rumour at length reached the Marechal’s ear, 
Natalie confessed every thing, and Edouard was no longer 
permitted to remain in the family of Olonne. His only re- 
source was to seek in America, an honourable termination to a 
life which had no longer any attractions for him. 

The officer, who is the imaginary depositary of the tale, 
concludes it thus: 


‘I spent the night in reflections suggested by the story of 
Edouard’s life. I pitied his fate, and wished that I could afford him 
some consolation. But I felt that I had no remedy ‘to offer which 
could in any degree lighten his afflictions. The next morning, I 
went into his chamber at an early hour; he was not there. I ob- 
served on the table some newspapers which had just arrived from 
France. Nobody could tell whither he had gone. As I knew 
that an attack was intended to be made this morning on the Eng- 
lish camp, I became anxious about him, and though suffering from 
wounds which J had recently received, I mounted my horse and 
followed the march of the troops. I found them engaged in a 
violent cannonade in order to drive the enemy from a strong posi- 
tion. I saw Edouard in the front rank, and I. reached him in: 
time to receive him as he was falling covered with wounds. His 
blood gushed out in torrents; I tried to stopit. ‘ Let me die, 
he said: you need not be sorry for me; the measure of my life is. 
filled; existence is intolerable ; for me all is lost.” He reclined 
his head on my breast, and expired. | 

‘ In one of the newspapers I observed the following paragraph : 
“‘ Yesterday were celebrated, in the parish church of Saint-Sul- 
pice, the funeral obsequies of Madame Louise-Adelaide-Natalie 
d’Olonne, widow of the Duke de Nevers, who died, of consump- 
tion, in her twenty-first year. After the ceremony the cavalcade 
set out for the Limousin, where the Duchess de Nevers expressed 
a wish to be interred, and her remains will be deposited in the 
vault of her ancestors in the church ot Faverange.” 

‘ Towards 
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‘ Towards the end of the same year peace enabled me to return 
to France ; and I brought home with me the body of my unfortu- 
nate friend. I requested and obtained permission from the Mar- 
echal d’Olonne to deposit it in the vault which contained the 
earthly remains of her whom in life he loved. I laid him at the 
foot of Natalie’s coffin, and then for the first time I felt my grief 
consoled. 

‘ The Marechal d’Olonne had withdrawn himself from court 
and'from the world. He resided at Faverange to the close of a lon 
life, which he devoted to acts of benevolence. But though his 
days were many and to all appearance tranquil, he still was wrapt 
in the profoundest melancholy. He often said that he had de- 


ceived himself in thinking that there were in life two modes of 
being happy.” | 





Art. XIII. Sophie Ariele; Eine Novelle. Von L. M. Fouaué. 
Berlin. 1825. 


‘[ HIS is another, and, we believe, the latest of the Baron 
Fougut’s novels. It is the most mysterious, and, to say 
truth, the most unintelligible production we have yet seen 
from the rhapsodical press of Germany. As it has not been 
translated into English, and is most unlikely, if we may be 
allowed to form a judgment, ever to find its way into general 
circulation in this country, we shall enable the reader, if we 
can, to inform himself of its leading features. ‘The only 
glimpse of meaning, indeed, which we can gather from its 
pages is an intended allegorical illustration of the doctrines of 
Christianity. But if we are right in attributing so sublime an 
object to the work before us, then we must say that its details 
are eminently fantastical and absurd. ie 
A Doctor Matthieu, a physician living in Marseilles, is in 
correspondence with Emanuel Swedenborg, by the good 
offices of certain carrier-pigeons. Why the name of Sweden- 
borg is introduced, we are at a loss to conceive. When 
these matters are properly expounded, a young Swede, 
named Gustavus Gyllenskiold, presents himself to the Doc- 
tor with the following credentials: ‘ Relief for friend Gus- 
tavus Gyllenskiold from his frightful dreams, through friend 
Matthieu in Marseilles.’ ‘This is in the hand-writing of 
Swedenborg. Of course the Doctor attends to such a 
recommendation, though not with so good a grace as might 
have been expected, for there is some little jarring between 
him and his patient before they come to the point. At 
last, however, Gustavus (who is, like all the Baron’s men, 
a hero par eacellence,) explains the nature of his = 
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which the following sample will probably be enough for our 
readers. 


‘ Kingly heads rise from out the vapoury world of dreams, 
with long grey beards, and, anon, female forms of such wonderful 
and dazzling beauty, that my closed eyes smart before the splen- 
dour of their charms. These forms might, in truth, be called 
wonderfully beautiful; but around their sharply-pouting coral 
lips there is such an air of mockery, and their eyes, meanwhile, 
sparkle with such hostility, that a deep and awful horror takes 
possession of my soul. And then, too, they sing so wildly and 
detestably, and it ever seems that I understand their words, 
and again, that 1 understand them not; and an over-strained 
attention to their now appearing, now obscured import, makes m 
brain giddy. Then the old crowned heroes shake their pale heads 
in disapprobation, and again they appear overspread with the fiery 
glow of rage. And then, in wild alarm, the females’ turn pale, 
and their faces are convulsed. On a sudden, the females become 
the pale, crowned heads, and the old, rage-inflamed heroes are 
transformed into the appalling and beautiful forms. And now the 
vex and worry each other, and seem anxious to escape from them- 
selves; and this they cannot accomplish ; and then there begins 
such a dreadful race! — such a vain, unmeaning chase, — that in 
the end they all fall down like deformed corpses. And now the 
fearful chorus commences, — the terrible corpses sing the words 
“‘ Leben ist Sterben” — (Life is Death), — and I, against my will, 
sing with them, and, alarmed by the hollow sound of my own 
dreaming voice, I start and awake. But still the dreadful sounds 
haunt me, — ‘* Leben ist Sterben.” And earth looks strangely on 
me, and the light of the sun changes to a misty grey, and the 
shout of the glad feast fills my heart with sadness, and mid-day to 
me is midnight.’ 


What Dr. Matthieu would have prescribed for this case, 
a circumstance we must presently mention prevents us from 
knowing. It is the custom in Germany to eat heavy suppers. 
We are greatly mistaken if the mystical Baron be not in the 
habit of doing that meal great justice, and of suffering from 
its consequent effects; for it is quite clear that he here de- 
scribes his hero as being afflicted with nightmare. Durin 
the previous conversation between Gustavus and the Doctor, 


‘ The door opened softly, and in tripped a most delicate female 
figure, a white dove upon her arm, herself as delicate and snowy 
as her dove. She coloured slightly at the unexpected presence 
of the stranger, curtsied to him with ineffable grace, and, whis- 


pering a few words into the Doctor's ear, disappeared through the 
opposite door.’ 


This is Sophie Ariele ! a being whom the Doctor encoun- 
tering somewhere in the clouds makes his wife. In his letter 


to 
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to Matthieu, stating the non-effect of his enquiries upon that 
subject, there is one remark so naive, and yet so philo- 
sophical, that we cannot refrain from giving our readers the 
benefit of it. After stating that he had in vain applied to the 
spirits of the air and the spirits of the waiers, he comes to 
the fire-spirits: of whom he says, § Well, Matthieu, you 
yourself, as a good natural philosopher, know that there is no 
gesting with salamanders ! 

But we left the Doctor about to prescribe for his patient ; 
and while he is doing so, the latter falls into a sleep, from 
which he is aroused by a song from the ‘ lady of the white 
dove,’ who is likewise amusing herself with tearing up the 
prescription, and throwing the fragments out of the window. 
She, in fact, undertakes the cure of Gustavus, not by means 
of her husband’s prescriptions, but in a manner not perhaps 
more miraculous, had they been successful. She appoints her 
dove to be the guardian of his slumbers; and in one of his 
usual dreams, Psyche descends from heaven, and outsings 
the dreadful choristers in a song of her own, to the words 
“6 Leben ist Leben” (Life is Life). In the end, the * mighty 
heroes,’ and the ‘ wonderfully beautiful females,’ not liking 
this sort of interruption to their revels, gradually disappear, 
and Gustavus eventually learns that ‘* Sterben ist Teben” 
(Death is Life). The convalescent remains with them for 
some time, and rescues Ariele from the power of certain cor- 
sairs. He is then not heard of for twenty years. During the 
lapse of that period we presume that prescriptions continue 
to be written by the Doctor, and to be torn and “ given to 
the winds” by his wife, or the cloud-born‘spirit, who, to avoid 
scandal, passes as such, and is called by her neighbours 
« Madame Matthieu.” We find, however, other proofs of her 
corporeality, for she has brought the Doctor a son, who being 
hard pressed by corsairs (again!) in the Mediterranean, is 
delivered by Gustavus,-who happens to be cruizing in those 
seas. The hero, however, falls in fight with the Moors ; 
and his fate being made known to * Monsieur le Docteur” 
and to * Madame,” they erect a monument to his memory, 


with this inscription, ** Sterben ist Leben.” And so the NOVEL 
of Sophie Ariele ends. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 





Tue subscribers to Toe Montuiy Review are respectfully 
informed, that the Numbers for September, October, and 
November, together with this Appendix, form the hundred 
and eighth and the concluding volume of the present series. 
This volume will be, therefore, less, by one Number, than 
any of those which preceded it, a reduction which was un- 
avoidable in consequence of the commencement of a new and 
improved series of this Journal, the first Number of which is 
published with this Appendix. 

. The Proprietors trust that the Numbers of THe Montury 
Review, which. have been published since it was transferred 
to their hands in August last, have afforded a favourable 
anticipation of the manner in which it is in future to be 
conducted. ‘Their desire is to sustain, and as far as possible 
to extend, the influence which this work has applied, for 
more than three quarters of a century, to the general im- 
provement of the country. 

They are aware that in order to deserve that influence, a 
Review should be carried on with an absolute disregard of 
all interests, whether of a public or a private nature, save only 
those of morals, literature, and constitutional liberty. To 
these interests alone the management of THe Monrutiy Re- 
VIEW is devoted; of all others it is perfectly independent. It 
is inaccessible to personal solicitation, or party-feelings of 
any description: it has no prejudices, scholastic, religious, or 
political, to gratify. Its principles of criticism are strictly 
judicial. 

The original plan of Tue Montuty Review will be adhered 
to, with the exception of that portion of it embraced under 
the title of Monthly Catalogue, which was in a great measure 
limited to minor publications. These must, of necessity, 
give way to the more i:aportant works with which the press 
abounds, in order to enable the Review to keep pace, in some 
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degree, with the teeming intelligence of the age, by no- 
ticing every new work of consequence as soon as possible 
after it is published. 

This object will be still farther assisted by an enlargement 
of the pages, which will considerably augment their contents, 
without imposing any additional charge on the subscribers. 
It is the wish of the Proprietors not to diminish those faci- 
lities which the present moderate price of each Number affords 
to all classes of readers for possessing a literary Journal, 
popular in its form, and as compendious in its details .as the 
variety of its matter will permit. 

For the information of new subscribers it may be useful to 
add, that four Numbers of THe Montuiy Review, together 
with an Appendix, form a volume. The Appendix, which 
is published every four months, and contains the Title-page, 
Table of Contents, and Index for the volume, is of the same 
size as one of the monthly Numbers, and is chiefly dedicated 
to Foreign Literature. Arrangements have been made for 
securing the earliest copies of interesting works published in 
France, Germany, Italy, and other parts of the Continent, 
as well as in the United States, for the Appendix; in order 
that each volume of THE Montuty Review may enable the 
reader to inform himself of the progress of literature in all 
the most civilised parts of the world. 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


In answer to the enquiries of Amicus, we beg to inform him, 
that in general the foreign books reviewed in the Appendix, 
or in the Numbers, of THe Monruiy Review, may be had 


of Messrs. Treuttel and Wurtz, or of Messrs. Dulau and Co., 
both of Soho-Square. 
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ABERDEEN, one of the ac- 
knowledged schools of sur- 
gery, 164. 
Acts of parliament, absurd lan- 
guage of, 321. 
Africa, Western, travels in, by 
Major Laing, 11. 
» by Major Gray, 





2b. 
Ajaccio, description of, 39. 
Alcantara, military order of, 
their regulations in respect to 
persons engaged in trade, 
&c. 389. 
Alfieri, the creator of Italian 
tragedy, 357. 
, compared to Euripides, 





ab. 

Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara, his 
treatment of Tasso, 318. 

Algonquin, nation of Indians, 
116. 

Alleghany mountains, 
heights, 113. 

Altofts, specimen of fossil-plants 
found in a quarry at, 241. 

Althorpe, Lord, 205. 

Amelia, Princess, attended by 
Dr. Baillie, 85. 

America, South, wanderings in, 
the North-west of the United 
States, and the Antilles, by 
Charles Waterton, esq., 66. 

, a historical and de- 

scriptive narrative of twenty 

years’ residence in, by Mr. 

Stephenson, 2d. 


their 





Anatomy, Morbid, Dr. Baillie’s 
work on, 86. 

Andrioli, Signor, a laughable 
description and anecdote of, 
229. 

Anhalt, General, 178. : 

Anne of Denmark characterized, 
176. 

Antilles, American, the black 
population of, 223. 

Applications de la Morale a la 
Politique, par Joseph Droz, 
366. 

Architectural antiquities, cost of 
the, 252. 

Argeles, ‘the beautiful valley of, 
210. 

Arguelles, Canga, Elementos de 
a Ciencia de Hacienda, 386. 

Aristocracy, French, 370. Eng- 
lish, 2b. 

Armstrong, John, his address to 
the Members of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Lon- 
don, 163. 

Assana, Yeera, King of the Soo- 
limas, description of, 14. 
Character of, 2b. His daily 
occupation, 26. His ability, 2d. 
Accompanied Major Laing 
out of Falaba, 16. Parting 
with, 25. 

Artis, Edmund Tyrrell, his ante- 
diluvian phytology, 238. 

Athelstan, King, anecdote of, 
256. 

Attic Fragments, by the author 
of Modern Athens, 204. 

Aurungzebe, his letters mention- 
ed, 197. 


Aurora- 
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Aurora- Australis, not seen by 
Mr. Weddel, during his voy- 
age beyond the South Shet- 
land Islands, 106. 

Aubrey, quotation from, 256. 
Avubary, temple of, description 
of the remains of, 258, 259. 
Avienus, bears testimony to the 
celebrity of Phedrus, 360. 


B 

Bachaumont, Secret Memoirs 
of, 383. | 

Bachelor's Dilemma, the, by 
Alaric Watts, 291. 

Bagnéres, a description of, and 
its environs, 213. 

Bagneres de Fouchon, among the 

yrenees, remarkable for the 
cure of consumptions, 210. 

Baillie, Dr., the works of, to 
which is prefixed an account 

of his life, by James Ward- 
rop, 83. 

Ballad, a scandalous, written on 
the occasion of a ridotto in 
Holyrood-house, 129. 

Ballantyne’s Novelists’ Library, 

_ 260. 

Banquet, description of a Christ- 
mas, 45. 

Banking establishments, argu- 
ments in respect to the free- 
dom of, 328. 

Banks, Spanishlagricultural,'387. 

Bar, The, with Sketches of emi- 
nent judges, barristers, &c. a 
poem by John Carr, esq., 77. 

Bards, (Jellemen) of Falaba, 

_ part of a poem by one of the, 
15. 

Bards, Greek, previous to the 
time of Homer, 333. 

Bareges, a waterimg-place in the 
Pyrenees for the cure of old 
wounds, 210. 

Barron, Mr. his evidence in re- 
spect to cannibalism, 119. 
Bastia, description of the ap- 
proach to, 41. Description of 

the town, 42. 
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Beccaria, 357. 

Becket, Thomas a, M. Thierry’s 
view of the cause of his quar- 
rel with Henry II:, 145. 

Beer-Duty, objections to, 329. 

Bell, John, his observations on 
Italy, 90. Sketch of his cha- 
racter, 91. His description of 
Mount Cenis, 92. Remarks 
on his language, &c. 93—95. 
His evening visit to the ca- 
thedral at Milan, 94. His de- 
scription of the bridge at 
Pavia, 7. His description of 
an Italian evening, 95. His 
beautiful description of Flo- 

. rence seen by night, 96. His 
account of the chanting the 
‘‘ Miserere” at Rome, 97. 

Benger, Miss, her Memoirs of 
Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of 
Bohemia, 1774. 

Bennett, Dr. illiberal conduct of 
the Royal College of Surgeons 
to, 165. ; 

Benson, Mr., his Sketches at 
Corsica, 37. 

Bergantin, an accident hap- 
pening near the baths of, 
218. 3 

Bermudas, one of the, recom- 
mended as a point of experi- 
ment for ascertaining the 
figure of the earth, 273. 

Bills in parliament, remarks re- 
lative to the preparation of,. 
322. 

Biot, M., 271. 

Blacksmith, the trade of a, un- 
known in Timannee, 12. 

Blair, Dr., his dress, 128. 

Bluff, meaning of, in North 
America, 125. 

Boccacio, 354. 

Botardo, 354. 

Boleyn, Anne, 4. 

Bolingbroke, Lord,’ anecdote 
of, 64. 

Bondoo nation, visited by Major 
Gray, 19. 

Bonpland, 
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Bonpland, his travels with Mr. 
Humboldt, 215. 

Botany, utility in works on, re- 
commended, 100. 

Bowring, John, his hymns, 146. 
~—— » Mr. the associate of 
Britton, 251, 252. 
Brazil, Emperor of, whether he 
will claim a voice at the Con- 

gress of Panama, 338. 

Brazils, the extent and popu- 
lation of, 221. Black popu- 
lation of, 223. 

Brightman, Mr., his comment 
on the Apocalypse, 29. 

Britton, J., his Beauties of Wilt- 
shire, 249. Early life of, 
250. His present agreeable 
state, 252, 253. 

Brougham, Mr., 206, 207. Cha- 
racterised, 81. 

Brown, H., his remarkable cre- 
dulity in respect to the age 
of Avebury Temple, 259. 

Bruni Leonardi, 356. 

Buenos Ayres, extent and popu- 
lation of, 221. 

Buildings of the metropolis in 
the time of Mr. Evelyn, 307. 

Buffalo, recommended for do- 
mestication, 124. 

Buffon, his error in respect to 
the sloth, 69. 

Buonaparte, dispute about the 
spelling of his name, 39. His 
favourite plaything, 40. His 
attempt upon Ajaccio, 1b. 

- characterised by M. 
Droz, 372. 

Burke, his speeches, 188, 189. 

Busby, Dr., his concert-room 
and orchestra anecdotes, 60. 

Butler, his Elephant in the 
Moon, 361. 

Charles, Esq., his life of 
Erasmus, 329. 

Byron, Lord, 207. Extract 
from his diary, relative to 
Mr. Sheridan, 159. 

C 

Cagots, a remarkable class of 

App. Rev. Vol. cviit. 








people among the Pyrenees, 
supposed to take their rise 
from the last of the Saracens, 
212, 213. 

Caledonian canal, its capacity, 
222. 

Campbell, the poet, 204. 

-, Capt., death of, 18. 

Canal, communication at the 
isthmus of Panama, &c., 221. 
Humboldt’s advice in respect 
to, 222. 

Candia, defence of by the Ve- 
netians, 376. 

Canning, Mr., a salieiettun of 
his speeches delivered at Li- 
verpool, 188. 

Cannibals, among the North 
American Indians, 119. Mo- 
tives for their being so, 70. 

Carew, his translation of Tasso’s 
Jerusalem Delivered, 309. 

Caribs, a superior race of In- 
dians, visited by Humboldt, 
216. Manners of, 217. 

Carr, John, Esq,, his poem of 
The Bar, 77. 

Carte, his History of England 
characterised, 138. 
Carver, explores St. 

river, 115. 

Cascades, description of those 
of Gavarnie, 210, 211. 

Castle Combe, a custom once 
prevailing there, 257. 

Castro de Rodriguez, his Biblio- 
theca Rabbinica quoted, 388. 

Catholics, number of in North 
and South America, 223. 

Cauterets, a watering-place in 
the Pyrenees, remarkable for 
the cure of diseases of the 
digestive organs, 210. 

Cenis, Mount, description of, 
92. 

Celibacy of the clergy in Spain, 
consequences of, 388. 

Chamberlain, Lord, Sir W. 
Scott’s opinion relative to his 
discretionary power, in re- 
spect to licensing plays, 262. 

Ff Chambers, 
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Chambers, Robert, his Edin- 
burgh Traditions, 125. 

Chantry, verses illustrative of 
his fascinating statue of Lady 
Louisa Russell, 296. 

Charles I., some speeches attri- 
buted to him, spurious, 7. 
His death, 8, 9. 

Charles I1., Evelyn’s dedication 
to, of his Fumifugium, 298. 
Evelyn’s adulation to, 299, 
300. His coolness to Eli- 
zabeth, Queen of Bohemia, 
182. 

Charles Louis, Elector Palatine, 
his character, and conduct to 
his mother, 181. 

Chatelet, Marquise du, 378, 379. 

-, Marchioness du, her 
infamous intrigue with St. 
Lambert, 385. Death of, 2d. 

Child, exposition and murder, 
custom of in China and India, 
197, 198. 

Children, offered for sale in Tim- 
annee, 12. 

Chili, extent and population of, 
221. 

Chippewas, nation of the Indians, 
116. Their creed, 117. Can- 
nibals, 119, 120. 

Chivalry, remarks on the usages 
and age of, 395. 

Christian, of Brunswick, es- 
pouses the cause of the Queen 

_ of Bohemia, 180. His famous 
motto, 26. 

Christianity, not favourably re- 
ceived beyond our settle- 
ments in Africa, 17. 

Cibber, characterised, 36. 

Cimarosa, anecdote of, 227. 

Clare, John, beautiful poem by, 
295. 

Claraut, M., his theorem, 271. 

Clergy, power and influence of, 
in South America, 216. 

Clergy, of Spain, consequences 
of their celibacy, 388. Their 
enormous revenues, 391. 


Cléry, Mémoirs de, P. L. Hanet, 
409. 

, abstract of his life, 410. 
Curious anecdote of, in re- 
spect to a present he received 
of a pair of gloves from 
Marie Antoinette, 412. 

Clive, Mrs., 36. 

Clock, a remarkable one, con- 
structed by Droy of Geneva, 
65. 

Coal-Formation in North Ame- 
rica, 123. 

Coals, price of, at the pits in 
North America, 124. At 
Cumberland, 20. 

Code-Napoleon, 169. 

College Recollections, 200. 

, Royal, of Surgeons, an 
illiberal bye-law of the, 164. 

Columbia, republic of. Baron 
Humboldt’s remarks on the 
languages, population of, &c., 
218, 219. 

Commons, House of, Mr. Can- 
ning’s idea in respect to, 193. 

Companies, remarks on joint- 
stock, 242. Arguments for 
the freedom of, 328. 

Concert-Room, and _ orchestra 
anecdotes of music and musi- 
clans, ancient and modern, 
by Dr. Busby, 60. 

Congres de Panama, par M. de 
Pradt, 337. Objects of, 339 
—341. 

Conquest, the territorial con- 
quest of England, 142. Be- 
neficial effects of, 143. 

Conscience, liberty of, observa- 
tions on, by M. Droz, 368. 

Conveyancing, Mr. Hayes’ let- 
ter relative to, 168. 

Corn Laws, observations in re- 
spect to the, 326, 327. 

Corsica, Sketches of, by Mr. 
Benson, 37. 

Cortes, conduct of the Spanish, 
in respect to the public ex- 
penditure, 391, 392. 

Cortes, 
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Cortes of Bribiesca, their declar- 
ation in respect to the national 
poverty of Spain, 392. 

Courtenay, his career in the 
court of Mary, as related by 
Hume, not genuine, 4. 

Cowper, Lord and Lady, Kelly’s 
first patrons at Florence, 228. 

Craven, Lord, supposed to have 
married Elizabeth, Queen of 
Bohemia, 180. 

Crayon, Geoffrey, mentioned, 
135. 

Critics Roman, Kelly’s account 
of, 227. 

Cromwell, Oliver, anecdote of, 
256. 

Crouch, Mrs., anecdote of, 235. 

Cuba, oe and population 
of, 22] 

Curran, Mr., anecdote of, and 
Father O‘Leary, 235. 

Currents, Sabine’s account of 
the direction and forces of, in 
the voyage of the Pheasant 
from Sierre Leone, 278. 


D 

Danish language, number of 
persons who speak the, in 
America, 224. 

Dacota nation of Indians, 116. 
Their creed, 117. Clear from 
the charge of cannibalism, 
120. <A feast given by them 
to Major Long, 20. 

Dandolo, Count, translation of 
his work on the art of rearing 
silk-worms, 241. Character 
of, 242. 

Dante, 354. 

Darell, a horrible narrative of 
the last of his family, 258. 

Darien, Isthmus of, 221. 

Davy, Sir Humphry, his pane- 

gyric on Dr. Baillie, 87. 

Death, infliction of, as a penalty 

for robbery condemned, 369. 


Debates, utility of their being 
made public, 322. 

Delaware tribe of Indians al- 
most extinct, 116. 

Delhi, extract from the gazette 
of, 199. 

Devina, 357. 

Dick, Lady, verses by, 128. 

Dochard, Mr., his mission to the 
King of Sego, 19. His death, 
ib. 

Dog river, in North America, 
the fall of the, equal to that 
of Niagara, 115. 

Dogs, among the Dacotas tribe 
of Indians, fine meat, 120. 

Domesday book, 144. 

Donne, Dr. John, Walton’s life 
of, 26. The apparition of his 
wife to him, 27. 

D’Ossuna, anecdote 
Duke of, 211. 

Doublet, Madame, 383. 

Downes, George, his Dublin 
University prize poems, 101. 

Downshire, “Marquis of, 249. 

Dream, an account of a, 202. 

Droy, a Genevan mechanic, the 
constructor of a remarkable 
clock, 65. 

Dutch language, number of per- 
sons who speak the, in Ame- 
rica, 224. 

Duvernet, 384. 


of the 


E 

Earth-Mounds, and other an- 
cient works, &c. in North 
America, 122. 

Earth, an account of experi- 
ments to determine the figure 
of the earth, by means of 
the pendulum vibrating se- 
conds in different latitudes, by 
Capt. Sabine, 270. 

Edinbur gh, Traditions of, 125. 

, Walks in, 2d. 

Ff 2 Edouard, 
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Edouard, a romance, by the au- 
thor of Ourika, 419. 

Elizabeth, Queen, last hours of, 
7- Her melancholy condi- 
tion, 8. Refuses medicine, 
and dies, 2b. 

Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bo- 
hemia, memoirs of, by Miss 
Benger, 174. 

England, History of, from the 
first invasion by the Romans, 
to the commonwealth, by the 
Rev. John Lingard, D.D., 1. 

English, the, in Italy, 184. 

Equinoctial regions of the New 
Continent, travels tothe, 215. 

Erasmus, Life of, with historical 
remarks on the state of litera- 
ture between the tenth and 
sixteenth centuries, byCharles 
Butler, Esq.,- 329. 

Esop, the illustrious fabulist, 
360. 

Evelyn, John, miscellaneous 
writings of, collected by Wil- 
liam Upcott, 298. 

Evening, peculiarities of an 
Italian, 95. 


F 

Fairfax, his translation of Tas- 
so’s Jerusalem delivered, 310. 

Falkland Islands, climate of, 
much more temperate than 
forty years since, 107. 

Fasts of some North American 
Indians, 117. 

Females of Scotland, in former 
times, lamented, 127. 

Ferdinand VII. of Spain, his de- 
graded condition, 338. Court 
of, 342. 

Filicaja, 357. 

Fontaine, La, and the fabulists 
who preceded him, 359. 

Foata Jallon, natives of, 18. 
Women of, described, 7. Cha- 
racter of, 70. 


Fortune, Dr. William Hunter’s 
remarkable expression in re- 
gard to making a, 84. 

Foscarini, 352. 

Foscolo, 358. 

Foulah nation, native poem, de- 
scribing a war between the, 
and the Soolimas, 15. 

Fragments, attic, 204. 

France, its climate and land- 
scape characterised, 93. Po- 
litical condition and prospects 
of, 369, 370. 

Frederic U1., Emperor, a great 
patron of letters, 356. 

the Great, practised the 

art of war on the principle 

laid down by Jomini, 130. 





G 

Galileo, 357. 

Galluchio, the Corsican Rob 
Roy, anecdote of, 40. 

Gardiner, Bishop, his conduct 
relative to a book recom- 
mended to Mary L., 6. 

Garrick, Walpole’s opinion of 
his powers, 36. 

Gavarnie, description of the cas- 
cades of, 210, 211. 

General,calledwar-master among 
the Soolimas, 15. 

Geology of some part of North 
America, 123, 124. 

George III., a lover and patron 
of music, 65. Also a com- 
poser, 2. His melancholy 
state in 1788, 157. 

Gilbert, Lieutenant, his Exposi- 
tion of the first Principles of 
grand Military Combinations 
and Movements, 130. 

Grey, Lady Jane, some of the 
speeches given to her by his- 
torians, fictitious, 4. 


H 
Elementos 


de la 
Ciencia 


Hacienda, 
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Ciencia de por Don José Canga 
Arguelles, 386. 

Hall "Island, an animal like a 
mermaid seen on, 108. 

Hallam, Mr., his view of the 
state of Europe during the 
middle ages mentioned, 139. 

Handel, characterised, 61. His 
Messiah, the coldness of its 
reception in London, 76. En- 
thusiastically received in Dub- 
lin, 62. Favourable reception 
of his Samson, 7b. Anecdote 
of, 20. 

Hardy, Mr., his picturesque and 
descriptive Tour in the moun- 
tains of the High Pyrenees, 
208. 

Harrington, Sir John, his ac- 
count of Queen Elizabeth, 7. 

, Lord, tutor to Eliza- 
beth, Queen of Bohemia, 175. 

Harold, his conduct towards 
William, 142. 

Hastings, battle of, M. Thierry’s 
account of, 142. 

Hay, Lord, his embassy to the 
French court, 27. 

Hayes, William, his Letter to 
Mr. Peel on the law of real 
property and the practice of 
conveyancing, 168. 

Haydn, sketch of his life, 63. 

Hayti, negro population of, 223. 

Hemans, Mrs., her poem on 
Chantry’s statue of Lady 
Louisa Russel, 296. 

Henault, du President, 378, 379. 

Henry VIUII., Luther's opinion 
of, 2. 

III. of Castile, speech of, 
to the General Cortes, 392. 
——, Prince, brother to Eliza- 

beth, Queen of Bohemia, 175. 

, Dr., his History of Eng- 
land appreciated, 138. 

Herodotus, passage cited from, 
relative to the Greek theo- 
gony, 331. 











Hesiod, supposed by some to be 
the author of Esop’s Fables, 
360. 

Hohenlinden, a stanza from this 
poem quoted, 137. 

Hofland, Mrs., her tale of Mo- 
deration, 87. 

Hogg, his poem of Love’s Ju- 
bilee characterised, 293. 

Holloway, Mr., a creditor of 
Mr. Sheridan’s, anecdote of, 
937. 

Homer and Ulesiod, absurdly 
supposed by Herodotus to 
have been the inventors of 
the Greek theogony, 331. 
Observations in respect to his 
theological creed and poet- 
ical power, 332. 

Hoole, his translation of the Je- 
rusalem Delivered, 310. 

Humbolt, Baron, his Travels to 
the Equinoctial Regions of 
the new continent, 215. 

—; , taken by an 
armed vessel,?18. Recovered 
by a ship under the command 
of Capt. Garnier, 2). 

Hume, his account of Court- 
enay’s career in the Court of 
Mary, not genuine, 4. His 
History of England condemn- 
ed, 138. 

Hunt, Rev. T. H., his Transla- 
tion of Tasso’s Jerusalem De- 
livered, 310. 

Hunter, John, a curious Letter 
from, to Dr. Wm. Hunter, 85. 

—-——~ Dr. Wm., one of the 
best teachers of Anatomy, 84. 

Huskisson, Mr., 205. 








i 
Ice, Field, supposed to proceed 
from land, 106. 
Iilinois river, how far naviga- 
ble, 114.. 
Immortality of the soul, Indian 
belief in respect to, 118. 
Ff 3 Indian 
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Indian Language, number of 
persons who speak the, in 
America, 224. 

Indians, South American, 76. 
Their opinions, 26. 

Inland, see Navigation. 

Inn, a Corsican, description of, 
40. 

Inquisition at Lima, remarks on 
the, 73. 

Inquisition of Spain, loss of po- 
pulation from, 388. 

Intoxication, the opinion of an 
Indian in respect to, 121. 

Ironmonger, Mr., his friend] 
conduct to Mr. Sheridan, 159. 

Italiana, storia della lettera- 
tura, dall ’origine della lingua 
fino al secolo XIX. del cav: 
Giuseppe Maffei, 352. 

Italy, the English in, 184. 

, observations op, by John 

Bell, 90. 





J. 

Jellemen, Bards of Falaba, 15. 

Jews, number of, expelled from 
Spain, 388. 

Jomini, Baron de, a compilation 
from his treatise upon military 
operations, 130. 

John, Don II, creates the sta- 
tutes of Escama, 389. 

Jones, Colonel, his account of 
tle peninsular war referred 
to, 154. 

, Paul, the life of,from the 

original documents in the pos- 

session of J. H. Sherborne, 

Esq., 48. 

, Paul, sketch of his life, 

48. His letter to Lady Sel- 

kirk, 52. Lord Selkirk’s re- 

ply, 53. Sketch of his exploits, 

54. His engagement with the 

Serapis, 55. His verses to 

Miss Dumas,:58. Arrives at 

Paris and is presented to the 

French King, 7b. Returns to 








America, 59. Enters the ser- 
vice of Russia, yet dies in 
Paris, 7b. 

Johnson, Dr., Sir Walter Scott’s 
observations in respect to, 
267. His peculiarities of tem- 
per, 268. 

Jortin, Dr., his life of Erasmus, 
330. 

Joseph I1., Emperor, description 
of, 233. His daily habits, 
1b. 

Judges, increase of their sala- 
ries, 25. Complaint relative 
to a practice of the, 168. 

Julia de Roubigne, fault of, 
268. 

Juxon, Bishop, accompanies 
Charles I. at his death. 


K. 

Kashamaneto, the good spirit of 
the Indians, 117. 

Kater, Captain, his pendulum, 
experiments, &c., 271. 

Keltic tribes in Britain, 141. 

Kelly, Michael, reminiscences 
of, 225. Character of, 226. 
Birth, and the cause of his 
adopting the profession of 
music, 7b. Goes to Naples, 
227. Hisaccount ofthe Ro- 
man critics, 2+. Commences 
his theatrical career at Flo- 
rence, under the patronage of 
the Pretender, 228. A laugh- 
able anecdote of his kind 
patron at Venice, 229. En- 
gaged for the Carnival, 231. 
His adventures at Gratz, 26. 
Obtains an engagement at the 
annual fair of Brescia, 2b. His 
description of Manuel, Il 
Cavalier Prepotente,” 26. 
Goes to Vienna, 232. His 
credulity, 7b. His descrip- 
tion of the Emperor Joseph 
the second, 232. His attach- 


ment to rings, watches, ruffles, 
and 
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and other articles of dress, 
233. His anecdote of Dr. 
O‘Rourke and Walking Stew- 
art, 234. <A loss at play and 
extrication from its conse- 
quences, 234. His connec- 
tion with Mrs. Crouch, 235. 
His anecdotes of Sheridan, 
236—7. 

Kickatoo, tribe of Indians almost 
extinct, 116. Their creed, 
117. 

Kingston, Earl of, 249. 

Korano, Travels in, by Major 
Laing,11. Character of, 13. 


L 

Ladies, their habits and man- 
ners in former times, 306. 

Laing, Major, the surprise of 
the Soolima General, at see- 
ing him, 11. His journey 
through the Timannee coun- 
try, 12. In the Korano coun- 
try, 13. Arrives at Falaba, 
ib. Departure, 16. Parts with 
the King of the Soolima, 7d. 

Lambert, Saint, supplants Vol- 
taire in the affections of the 
Marchioness du Chatelet, 385. 

L’ Amoroso, a tale, [85. 

Landi, his compendium of Tira- 
boschi, 353. 

Landon, Miss, her lines to illus- 
trate Newton’s beautiful pic- 
ture of “ the Forsaken,” 293. 

Languages, ‘analogy between 
those of the North American 
Indians, 122. 

Lansdowne, Marquis of, 249. 

La Place, Marquis, 273—278. 

Lascaris, or the Greeks of the 
fifteenth century, by M. Vil- 
lemain, 374. 

Last-Day of the year, a beauti- 
ful image of the, 46. 

Laura of Petrarch, pedigree of, 
356. 

- Lavendahl, Comtesse de, 58. 

Laws of England, Mr. Uniacke’s 


letter, relative to the forming 
a code of the, 168. 

Lead mines in North America, 
124. 

League, the Achzan alluded to, 
337. 

Legendre, his method of the 
minimum squares, 277, 

Leo X., remarks on, 356. 

Leonora, Princess of Este, Tas- 
so’s love for, 316, 317. 

Lime-tree, description of the, 
100. Much planted in France 
during the reign of Louis XIV. 
101. Its bark makes Russia 
garden-mats, 2b. Gives name 
to the family of Linnzus, 26. 

Linneus, his name derived from 
the Linden or Lime-tree, 101. 

Lingard, Rev. John, his His- 
tory of England, from the 
first invasion by the Romans, 
to the Commonwealth, 1. 

, Dr. his merits estim- 





ated, as an historian, 1, 2. 

Literature, foreign account of, 
$37. 

Liverpool, Lord, his ministry 
tended to undermine the con- 
stitutional freedom of the 
country, till joined by Mr. 
Canning, 157. 

London, one of the acknow- 
ledged schools of surgery, 
164. 

Long, James, character of, 256. 

, Walter, ancestor of Miss 
Tilney Long, anecdote of, 
255. 

——, Major, his Narrative of an 
Expedition to the Source of 
St. Peter’s Lake, Lake Win- 
nepeck, Lake of the Woods, 
&c., 113. 

Longchamp, Memoires sur Vol- 
taire, et sur ses Ouvrages, 
378. His dishonesty, 384. 

Lover’s Quarrel, the, a story, 
280. 

Louis XVI., anecdote of, 411. 

Louts 
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Louis XVIII., his conduct in 
respect to Spain, 319. 

Lucan, Horace Walpole’s high 
opinion of, 36. 

Lucar, San, its past and present 
state compared, 387. 

Luther, Martin, his opinion of 
Henry VIII., 2. Makes an 
apology, 7b. Repents doing 
so, 2b. Zwinglius declares 
against him, 3. 


M 

Mackenzie, Mr., styled 
northern Addison, 261. 

Maffet Giuseppe, Storia della 
Letteratura Italiana, &c., 

| 352. 

M‘Carthy, Sir Charles, 11. 

Magnetism, terrestrial, 278. 

Magnet, influence diminished 
far to the southward, 105. 

Mahomedan religion, not to be 
more dreaded than Paganism, 
19. 

Mahomet, religion of, making 
rapid progress in Africa, 17. 

Malmesbury, description of its 
abbey, 255. 

Man of Feeling, obvious fault 
of, 268. 

Man, the opinion of an Indian, 
of what constituted a good, 
121. 

Manco Capac, the first Inca of 
Peru, oral tradition of, 75. 
Mandingo nation, war with the, 

ll. 

Manners, grossness in the time 
of Mr. Evelyn, 303. 

Manso, his picture of Tasso, 
316. 

Manuel, Il Cavaliere Prepo- 
tente, account of him and 
his assassins, 231. 

Marbore, the towers of, a fine 
scene, 211. 

Marie Antoinette, anecdote of, 
411. Anecdote in respect to 
a pair of gloves, 412. 


the 


Marie de France translates 
fables into French, 360. 

Marmont, amilitary error of his 
alluded to, 134. 

Martial preserves the name of 
Pheedrus, 360. 

Martin, Mr., of Galway, his bill 
relative to animals, 23. 

Mary, Queen of England, her 
measures of intolerance, 5. 
Character of, 5, 6. 

Measures, public, in Parliament 
during the session, 22. 

Medici, Lorenzo de, 154. 

Meetings, public, Mr. Canning’s 
remarks on their restrictions, 
194. 

Metastasio, absurdly compared 
to Sophocles, 367. 

Mermaid, an animal resembling 
a, seen near Hall-Island, 108. 

Mezico, extent and population 
of, 221. 

Miamis, tribe of Indians, canni- 
bals, 119. 

Michigan Lake, the great fer- 
tility of the country between, 
and the Mississippi, 114. 

Mississzppt, basin of, predictions 
in respect to the population 
of, 114. 

Military combinations and 
movements, an exposition of, 
by Lieutenant Gilbert, 130. 

Mills, Mr., his Theodore Ducas 
characterized, 358. 

Misericordia, brethren of, the 
origin of, 97. ‘Their duties, 
ib. 

Missionaries at Sierra Leone,. 
17. 

Missouri, the basin of. Pre- 
dictions in respect to its 
future population of, &c., 114. 

Mirza Kheleel, his remarkable 
letter, written from England, — 
199. 

Moderation, a tale, by Mrs. Hof- 
land, 87. 

Montes Pios, (depéts) use and 

description 
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description of, 
ber of, 2. 

Monti, 358. 

Monthly Review, Postscript to 
this series of, 429. 

Moore, Thomas, his Memoirs of 
the Life of Sheridan, 149. 
Motte Fouque, Baron de la, 
translation of his Magic Ring, 

395. 

Mountjoy, Lord, patron to Eras- 
mus, 334. 

Mountains, heights of those near 
Bagneres, 214. 

Mudge, Colonel, 271. 

Mulberry, the, 945. The five dif- 
ferent substances it affords, 
ib. Species of, 2b. Differ- 
ence, of the wild and grafted, 
244. Mulberry plantation, 
249. Mulberries, planted in 
Ireland by some French refu- 
gees, subsequently cut down, 
1b. 

Muncer, driven from Saxony, 3. 
His doctrine, 3. Luther de- 
clares him to be inspired by 
the Devil, 26. 

Mundell, Mr. Alexander, his 
work on the Influence of In- 
terest and Prejudice upon 
Parliament, 318. 

Mundus Muliebris, 
from, 305. 

Murat, anecdote of, 187. 

Muratort, 353. 355. 


393. Num- 


extract 


N 

Napoleon, his assertion in re- 
spect to Jomini’s work, 130. 
His secret in regard to great 
movements, 130, 131. M. 
Droz’s opinion upon the cha- 
racter of, 372. 

Navigation, inland, facilities for 

in North America considered, 

114. 

Negroes, number of free in the 
American Antilles. 223. 





Nelson, Lord, exchanges his 
watch for Haydn’s pen, 63. 

, , anecdote of the 
present in respect to Trafal- 
gar Park, 260. 

Neri, San Filippo, the inventor 
of oratorios, 65. 

Neuhoff; Theodore de, lands in 
Corsica, retains the sceptre 
eight months, flies to Eng- 
land, and dies in poverty, 38. 

Newport, Sir John, 249. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, showed that 
the diminution in the velocity 
of the pendulum was caused 
by a diminution of the force 
of gravity in the equatorial 
regions, in consequence of the 
diameter of the Earth being 
longer in that direction than 
in the direction of the Poles, 
270. 

Newnton, singular ceremony 
once prevailing there, 256. 
Niger, the source of the, its 
latitude and longitude, 18. 
Travels to discover the cause 

and termination of, 2d. 

Nicaragua, isthmus ‘of, prefer- 
red by Humboldt for a canal 
communication, 221. 

Normans, the history of the 
conquest of England to the 
Conquest by the, 138. 

Notte Romani, translation of, 
108. 

Novelist’s Library, 260. 





O 
Ozgilby, his fables, 361—365. 
O'Leary, Father, ancedote of, 
235. 
Opium, the narcotic principle 
lately discovered in, 99. 
Oratorios, origin of, 65. 


P 
Panama, isthmus of, 221. 
-, Congres de par M. de 
Pradt, 337. 
Paoli, 
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Paoli, General, sketch of his 
history, 38. 

Parliament, session of, for 1825, 
20. 

Patagonians, height of, 107. 

Paul's, Saint, curious passage in 
respect to, 307. 

Pavia, the bridge of, described, 
94. 

Pearson, Captain Richard, his 
engagement with Paul Jones, 
55. 

Peel, Mr., Letter to, on the law 
of real property, and on the 
practice of conveyancing, 168. 

Peru, curious mode of travel- 
ling in, 74. 

Phantasmagoria, or Sketches of 
Life and Literature, 134. 

Phedrus, the fabulist, 360. 

Philpot, his folio of fables, 361. 

Phorminz, the, a favourite in- 
strument in former times, 
$33. 

Phytology, Antediluvian, by Ed- 
mund ‘Tyrell Artis, 238. 

Pierre, Saint, his fanciful hypo- 
thesis in respect to the cold 
of the southern hemisphere, 
106. 

Pindemonte, Ippolito, 358. 

Piron, de, 378, 379. 

Poetry, was Homer the inventor 
of ? 333. 

Poggi, the celebrated buffo sin- 
ger, anecdote of, 227. 

Polar Sea, south, discovery of, 
by Mr. Weddell, 103. 

Politics, Morality of, 366. 

Polygamy among the North 
American tribes, 120. 

Postscript to this series of the 
Monthly Review, 429. 

Population of the Americans, 
according to the difference of 


their religions, 223. Negro, 
of America, 26. Losses in 


Spain, in respect of, 388. 
Pradt, M. de, his Congres de 
Panama, 337. 
Prejudice, influence of, upon the 


proceedings in 
stated, 318. 

Preservation of birds, &c., in 
natural history, remaks on, 
70, 71. 

Pretender, description of the, 
228. 

Prices, high, of corn, more 
prejudicial to landlords and 
tenants, than low, 327. 

Protestants, number of, in North 
and South America, 224. 

Pyrenees, Mr. Hardy’s pictur- 
esque and descriptive Tour 
among the, 208. 


Parliament 


Q 


Quarantine, law relative to, 2+. 


R 

Red River, rise and course of 
the, 115. 

ReligionandaChurch-Establish- 
ment, distinction between, 
323. 

Reminiscences of Michael Kelly, 
225. 

Ring, the Magic, translated from 
the German of Baron de la 
Motte Fouque, 395. 


| Robert, M. Fables, Inédites des 


XIle, XIile, et XIVe Siecles, 
et Fables de la Fontaine, &c., 
359. 

Roman Nights at the tomb of 
the Scipios, translated from 
the Italian of Verri, 108. 

Rome, Bell’s description of the 
chanting the ‘ Miserere”’ at, 
97. 

Rupert, Prince, his conduct af- 
ter the fall of the house of 
Stuart, 18]. 


S 
Sabine, Captain, his Account of 
Experiments to determine the 
Figure of the Earth, 270. 
Soc 


tee 
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Sage, Le, his novels, 264, 265. 

Sauks, the, the most humane of 
all the Indian tribes, 120. 

Scarlett, Mr., characterized, 80. 

Schiller, translation of his drama 
of William Vell, 344. 

Scott, Sir W., his parallel of 
Fielding and Smollet, 263. 
His appreciation of Le Sage, 
265. One of his secrets in 
respect to novel writing, 266. 
His appreciation of Johnson, 
267, 268. 

Sea-elephants, abundant in the 
South Shetland Islands, 107. 
Character of, 2). 

Sarpt Paolo, 357. 

Selkirk, Lord, his settlements, 
123. 





, Lady, Paul Jones's Let- 

ter to, 52. 

’s, Lord, reply, 53. 

Serapis, the, description of its 
engagement with a ship under 
the command of Paul Jones, 
55. 

Shells of moluscous animals, ab- 
surd mode of classing some 
noticed, 125. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, his 
Life by Thomas Moore, 248. 
Two anecdotes of, by Michael 
Kelly, 236, 237. 

Sophie Ariele, a novel, by the 
Baron de la Motte Fouqué, 
4.26. 

Silk, value of, as a wearable 
commodity, 245. 

Silk Company, the British, Irish, 
and Colonial, 242. 

Silk-worms, art of rearing, 241. 
Propriety of their cultivation 
in this country, 242. 

Sismondi, 352, 353. 

Sloth, the, not doomed to a life 
of inconvenience and pain, 69. 

Smith, Sir James, his English 
Flora, 99. 

Society, state of, in the time of 
Mr. Evelyn, 304. 





ae 


Soolima, travels in the, 11. King 
of, described, 14. 

Souvenir, Literary, or Cabinet 
of Poetry and Romance, by 
A. Watts, 279. 

Spain, Canga Arguelles on the 
finances of, 386. 

» population of, 387. In- 
come of, 2b. Shipping, 2d. 
Trade, 388. 

Spring-guns, curious anecdote 
in respect to this Bill, 23. 

Statutes, great benefit that would 
accrue from simplifymg the, 
169. 

Stevenson, W. B., an Historical 
and Descriptive Narrative of 
Twenty Years’ Residence in 
South America, 67. 

Stewart, Charles, his translation 
of original Persian letters, 195. 

, Walking, anecdote of, 








234. 

Stolberg, Princess, 229. 

Storace, Nancy, anecdote of, 
234.) 

Surgeons of London, an address 
to the Members of the Royal 
College of, 463. 


1 

Tableau des Mceurs Francaises 
aux Temps de la Chevalerie, 
&c, Par L. C. P. D.N., 416. 

Tasso, his love for the Princess 
Leonora of Este, 316. 

Taxation, system of, observ- 
ations in respect to, 329. 

Thierry, A., translation of his 
History of the Conquest of 
England bythe Normans, 138. 

Timannee, Travels in the, by 
Major Laing, 11. 

Tiraboschi, 352, 353. 3535, 356. 

Tressan, Comte de, his anecdote 
of Le Sage, 267. 

Turberville, Sir George, his 
translation of Tasso’s Jeru- 
salem Delivered, 310. 
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Uniacke, Crofton, his letter to 
the Chancellor on forming a 
Code of the Laws of England, 
168. His plan for simplifying 
the laws, 170. 

United States, climate of the 
western part of the, 116. Ex- 
tent and population of, 221. 
Black population of, 223. 


V 

Verri, Count, Translation of his 
Roman Nights at the tomb of 
the Scipios, 108. 

Vesuvius, Mount, description of 
an eruption of, 185. 

Villele, M. de, his artificial in- 
fluence, 370. 

Villemain, M., his Lascaris, or 
the Greeks of the fifteenth 
century, 374. 

Voltaire, Memoirs, sur, et sur 
ses Ouvrages, par Longchamp 
et Wagniére, 378. 


WwW 

Walpole, Horace, his Letters to 
the Earl of Hertford, during 
his Lordship’s embassy in 
Paris ; to which are added his 
Letters to the Rev. Henry 
Zouch, 32. 

Walton, Izaac, his Lives of Dr. 
Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, 
Hooker, Herbert, and San- 
derson, 26. 

Warfare, elementary principles 
of, 130. 

Waterion, Charles, his wander- 
ings in South America, the 
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N.W. of the United States, 
and the Antilles, 66. An ab- 
stract of, 67, 68. 

Watts, Alaric, his Literary Sou- 
venir, or Cabinet of Poetry 
and Romance, 279. 

Weddell, James, his Voyage to- 
wards the South Pole, 103. 

Wellington, Duke of, his opera- 
tions in Spain alluded to, 134. 

Wiffen, J, H., his Translation of 

asso’s Jerusalem Delivered, 
309. 

William I., his conduct towards 
Harold, 142. His conduct 
towards the English, 142, 
143. 

Williams, Mr., his motion rela- 
tive to Chancery Abuses, 23. 

Wiltshire, the Beauties of, by 
J. Britton, 249. 

Winnepeek Lake, forms a junc- 
tion between the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, Hudson’s_ Bay, 
and the Gulf of Mexico, 115. 

Witnesses, on the examination 
of, 71. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, Henry VIII. 
expresses his esteem for him 
to Luther, 2. 

Wordsworth, his Sonnet in praise 
of Walton, 26. 

Worship, religious, state of, in 
the time of Mr. Evelyn, 302. 

Wourali poison, the, 67, 68. 

Wren, Sir Christopher, curious 
passage in regard to, 307; 
308. 


Z 
Zenon, Abate, 353. 
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